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~ Oft Have I Craved 


Oft have I craved, dear Lord, it had been mine 
With sight and sense Thy presence to adore, 
My costliest hoard of ointments rare to pour 
Upon Thy feet and wash them in the brine 
Of my repentant tears. Hath earth a shrine 
To hold the homage of my heart’s best store, 
Or all the world a lure to tempt me more 


| Once having looked upon Thy Face divine? 


Yet Faith’s sure vision shames our mortal eyes 





Since I, because I have not seen, am blest— 





No vases fragrant with their prisoned sweet, 
I break for Thee, but Thou wilt not despise 
A broken heart, weary of life’s unrest. 
Make it Thine own, I lay it at Thy feet. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
ZITELLA COCKE 
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From South Dakota 


LEGISLATIVE 


The Sunday following the convening of the 
legislature Rev. W. A. Lyman who, as pastor 
at Pierre, the state capital, is doing aggres- 
sive and successful work, preached elcquently 
before a large audience of legislators in his 
recently enlarged church building. His text 
was, “ Yeare not your own, for ye were bought 
with a price.” Only whena smile flitted across 
the faces of the audience did he realize that 
the passage was capable of a political appli 
cation to the body before him. 

Notwithstanding the above implication, our 
present legislature is an eminently respectable 
and honorable body of men, intent on clean 
legislation, and the record of this session will 
probably furnish scant occasion of reproach. 
Several distinctly moral measures under con- 
sideration will owe their enactment, if car- 
ried, largely to our Congregational constitu- 
ency. Superintendent Thrall prepared an 
important bill prohibiting prostitution. An 
ex-moderator of our General Association, 
Hon. F. M. Wilcox, introduced it into the 
Senate, and another substantial layman, Hon. 
M. J. Chaney, into the House. The bill, some- 
what modified, has already passed the House 
and is confidently expected to pass the Senate. 
Important and hopeful temperance measures 
are also pending. 


FOR COMITY 


The South Dakota Interdenominational 
Commission has had its initial meeting at 
Huron, and Superintendent Thrall was ap- 
propriately elected chairman. Though an in- 
fant, the commission is vigorous. 


A CALL FOR MONEY 


Another important meeting recently held 
was that of the board of directors of the 
State Home Missionary Society, which con- 
vened in Yankton, Feb. 3, to apportion the 
appropriation granted South Dakota by the 
C.H. M.S. This is always asad task. The 
directors assemble from over the state, alert 
to the needs, aroused by the imploring oppor- 
tunities, eager to see the work of Christ kept 
abreast of the development of this great em- 
pire. In the face of the living facts that con- 
front them, it is disheartening to be restricted 
for want of funds to the bare and insufficient 
maintenance of present work with no hope 
of going out into waiting new fields. The 
coming summer will doubtless be one of re- 
markable railway extension into the rich and 
undeveloped country lying west of the Mis- 
souri. This means new towns, multiplying 
population and the crying need of the home 
missionary church. But the society can only 
say, “There is no money for new work.” 
It is exasperating for men at the front to be 
chained before the wide door of goldén op- 
portunity by the indifference of the Christian 
Church toward expanding home mission work. 


A CALL FOR MEN 


The need of money is great, but greater 
still, if possible, is the need of men. A letter 
from the state superintendent emphasizes 
“the need in South Dakota of men who will 
labor for $600 and house, or less, and serve 
one, two or three churches. I could open the 
way for ten or a dozen in the next six months 
—places where changes are now anticipated— 
practical, energetic, evangelical, tactful men 
of God.” It may sound like mockery to min- 
isters in the New England market place who 
stand all the day idle because no man (in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut) has hired them 
(at a suitably large salary), to call their atten- 
tion to this opportunity to become “Sky 
Pilots’; but men of real consecration and 
ability need not fear to come West with their 
talents. South Dakota does not lie outside 
the world of compensations, and the “ recom- 
pence of reward” which comes from the 
“*beldness” which faces the hardships of the 
home missionary ought not to be inconsid- 
erately “cast away.” E. F. L. 
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BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 





AMERICAN 


870, $3.00 net 


DIPLOMACY IN 
By JOHN W. FOSTER, Author of “A Century of Anerican Diplomacy.” 
Postpaid, $3.20. 


A review of the diplomatic relations of the United States with China, Japan, etc., the 
annexation of Hawaii and the Philippines, and the results of the Spanish War in the Far East. 


THE ORIENT 





Cosmic Philosophy 


By JOHN FISKE. New Edi- 
tion. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, in 
a@ box, $8 00. 

This great work acquires an added 
value in its new form, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Josiah Royce, and a 
complete Index. 





Human Destiny 

In the Light of Revelation 

By JOHN F. WEIR. 16n0, $1.00 
net. Postpaid, $1.08 

A devout and earnest study of the 
destiny of man as revealed ir the Bivle, 
and especially as manifested in Jesus 
Christ. 





A DAUGHTER 
By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. Crown 8vo, $1 50 


The story of a Lancashire coal-miner’s daughter. Colliery life with its thrilling inci- 
dents and dramatic human figures, has seldom been told with such emotional power. 


OF THE PIT 





For Sale at All Bookstores, and 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


at the Bookroom, 4 Park Street 











HOME THOUGHTS 
FOR 


Easter Gifts 


It is som: times hard to find just the gift that we 
desire for those whose bereavements make the 
Easter festival seem too joyous, though they may 
share its hope- and faith. Both volumes of “‘ Home 
Thoughts” have been brought out in the springtime, 
and the opening chapters of each are devoted to 
the symbolic resurrection of nature and the spiritual 
analogy found in the new life awakening after 
winter’s deathlike sleep. 

The “ Eve of the Easter Festival,” in volume one, 
with chapters one and two (“Tne Spring Song of 
Nature,’ and “Spring’s Song of Hope,’’) of the 
second volume have a peculiar fitness to those 
who being under a cloud of sorrow strive to see 
“the sun still shining,” and make these books 
especially useful as Easter gifts. 


First and second series. Home Thoughts » 
2 volumes, 12mo, cloth Price $1.20 net per volume. 
For — by booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of 


“Oo.” 


price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers = . New York 





COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 

ew st 8. Ist Cabin, $50 upwards. 
ound Pan te 890. Winter Season until April 1. 
8s. Winifredian Mar. m4 and April +] 





Canadian 22: 
* Cestrian “ 23th “* “ 29th 
“ Devonian April lst “ May 6th 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CQO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA. 


d cruise by ppeceity chartered popular Lloyd 

express steamer ‘ Kaiserin” wiil leave New York 

7. uly 2 wd se oy trip, visiting Christiania, Gothenburg, 

penhag Stockholm, St. Petersburg. (Moscow,) 
Bertin. “oI ptional side trips all over soatepe. 

Rates 5 and up, include all necessary reenees. 
rogram, beautifully illustrate 

Programs ready for other European tours, ~ a rang- 

ing from Fade 


#800. 
RANK C. CLARK, au Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington St , Boston. 


(Or EUROPE & ORIENT 





Write now ys 





. 22d Season. Limited celled 


o°%,* a. Bana tail 1 tor. ‘Comfort 
ie. 


Sight oes Terms reasonal 
yoy Dr. po} Mrs. Ss, Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y. 
EUROPE $235 piexpensrs, Besttonrs 
June 10, July 1,8. Programs of Edwin Jones. 462 
TO EUROPE 


Putnam Ave. , Brooklyn, N.Y. PALL 
AND PALESTINE. Sailing Aug. 5, 70 days, 











Select two months’ tour, sailing by 


Europe Steamship Cedrie, newest and $250 


largest steamer afloat. Apply at 
once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Fiemingion, K, N. J. 


« 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


WINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash 





Bonds and ettoroen, § te ‘Ist lien’ on 


Real Estate . 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
eS EE ipvecesontezosnes sos abscess 085,872.94 
terest due and accrued 1st Jani 
se md 9,315.79 


$17,108,635 12 














Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund.. oe 5,986 873.00 
Unpaid Losses os 257,114.48 
Unpaid Ya Insurance, and other 
Re claim “yee sGVllppagseanenecenaadsnebe bt 7-v 
BETVE FOF TAxXeS.........ceccesecseee 
Net Surpl 6,436,038.69 
precept 12 
Surplus as regards Policy holders 9,436,038 .69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN president. 
cLaeiss G. SN Vice- Pres 


ident. 
EDERIC o. BUSWELL 2d Vice-Prest. 
oe 4 . eae y RREA » 3d Vice-Prest. 
WILLIAM: He Cit URIS: | Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
postal cu cure, 


ONE CENT =: 


you ‘‘How to eat Ab pd oa and a oe. too.” Did ee 
ever hear of areal 


Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The highest development of the real estate <4 
gage is found in Our Sinking Fund. Full f 
highest references sent on 


PERKINS & CO., ER an, 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





investedin a 








An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of porte. 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
pr ae for —_ da sicthang the | one and a few prayers 
pond versaries, Sickn: 

WTnese pray’ ora ers ware cu led hoy : variety of ny 
incinding many enetons jkusehes, and are tifu) 
thought and in expressto 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own Se woe will find tnis exact/y what iy want for use in 

aor while se: round the table together. 
itis dat y pr ted and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only cents net. 
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CHEAP RATES TO Paciric CoAst.—The Nickel 
Plate Road will sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30 spe- 
cial one way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific coast 
points at $42, special rates also to other points in 
far West this side of Pacific coast. Mr. L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be pleased to give rates and full infor- 
mation to any desired polrt. A postal card will 
do; write today. 


Or INTEREST TO WOMEN.—Eyery reader of this 
paper who belongs to the feminine sex will be inter- 
ested in an announcement which we print in our 
advertising columns today under the heading “ High 
Glass.” It describes a very interesting chiffun 
itre brought out by the Paine Furniture Company. 
It is a private design which they have prepared, 
and it employs a 2 ft. mirror. We print an engray- 
ing to give a better idea of the piece. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC Coast is 
remarkable, business opportunities never better, 
climate unsurpassed. The Nickel Plate Road will 
sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30, 1903, special one 
way tickets Buffal:, N. Y., to common Pacific coast 
points at rate of $42, tickets, with berth tickets, 
also valid in their famous transcontinental tourist 
cars leaving Boston every Monday and Wednesday 
via B. & M. and W. S. Railroads; passengers can 
join these cars en route. A postal card to L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bring you rates, etc., to any desired 
point. Write now. 


A WARNING.—To feel tired after exertion is one 
thing; to feel tired before is another. Don’t say the 
latter is lazmess—it isn't; but it’s a sign that the system 
lacks vitality, is rupning down, and needs the tonic 
effect of H Sarsaparilia. It’s a warning. ad 
sufferers should begin taking Hood’s at once Buy a 
bottle today. 








Religious Notices 


Pay and ecclesiastical n address ministers 
ay ke pteey yd epprepet gp hy : 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions ‘in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S Foruep SOOIBTY, No. 76 we 
8t., New York. sneseperesee Ai pril, 1833. Object: to 
tm) the moral and social condition 








ouses ig seaports y home 
and abroad; provides libraries for® aT an 
ublishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


e Boat. 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are uested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

arr W. ©. STITT, paese- 

‘W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


pb pe not exceeding five lines (eight 
Jifty cents each insertion. 
ten cents each per insertion. 














Notices under this 
nore fo Sie Bnd, cock 
Addtional lines 





Wanted, position as housekeeper in a small famil 
by a lady of experience. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Housekeeper 9, care The Congregattonalist. 


Wanted, to invest $5,000 and services in an estab- 
lished and paying business Best refer- nces given and 
pameee. ddress A. B. U. 9, care The Congregationalist, 

oston 


PR d, ah k t to take the 

ement ina + ch Frm  Snriecian home. Loca- 

by desirable References iy Be and a Ad- 
dress C. D. F.. “Goffstown, N 





r Sale. A first-class Sag gee ay -hydrogen 
uignt "and Darlot lenses—case ant ssary appurte- 

ces will go with lantern Will be sold cheap if ap- 
plied for at once. Address B.9, care Thé Congregattonalist. 


Wanted, capable woman for general housework. 
Two, sometimes three, aduits in family. wet pleneant 
vill home, 15 miles from Boston. Fair w: 

yr J newer heey yim oe woman of good health psired. 


J J 


Dowson. Cards. 100 neat cards for Decision f= 
= (like form desc: in article an Meare canteens 


ribed 
Con: ‘ai ‘Feb. ) will be sent to an 
for ‘to cts. ading pastors or Tike like trem etn 
Card,” £ Best t form I have see ° oon, Win 
Use them for Lenten Season. F. Tr. aan Appleto: 











. The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
‘been written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, now London correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. It makes interesting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 
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EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 971 
The Function of the Theological School 99 
Speaking Plainly to the Modern World 
The Life Everlasting 300 
In Brief 301 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Professor James and the Prophets. Rev. D. 
Baines-Griffiths 303 
Zillah’s Explanation. Rev. George Henry Hub- 
bard 304 
The Annie Laurie Mine. XI., XII. Rev. D.N 
Beach 306 
HOME: 
Mother’s Song—selected poem 309 
Paragraph 309 
My Profits from the Coal Famine. James Buck- 
bam 309 
Self-Depreciation—selection 311 
Tangles $11 
Closet and Altar 316 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 
A Boy’s Prayer—selected poem 310 
The Ragged Mine. Part Il. Rosalind Richards 310 
The Conversation Corner: ; Mr. Martin 312 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for March 15 313 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for March 8-14 316 
THE DAILY PORTION—March 1-7 $16 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
March 1-7 316 
Editorial Comment 300 
LITERATURE 314 
VERMONT: 
Benefits of the Forward Movement 317 
A Working Men’s University 317 
An “ Arm of the Churches” 317 
Young People’s Work at Rutland 317 
Up and Down Bennington County 317 
Benson Loses its Pastor 317 
Gleanings from the Field 317 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
From South Dakota 294 
A New Church in Illinois 313 
Dr. Moore’s Successor in Providence 315 
English vs. American Congregational]ism 315 
The Jubilee at Central Church, Jamaica Plain 318 
Brighton’s New Pastor 321 
Notes from Pilgrim Land 322 
From Cincinnati 323 
LETTERS: 
In and Around Boston 302 
In and Around Chicago 308 
In and Around New York 308 
MISCELLANEUUS: 
An After-View of the Chicago Convention 302 
The Tuskugee Negro Conference 302 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 305 
Opinions on the Chicago Convention 305 
Christian News from Everywhere 308 
The National Ministerial Relief Work 313 
Meetings and Events to Come 318 
Marriages and Deaths 318 
Surprises of the Christian Life—selection 319 
Record of the Week 320 
Dr. Washington Gladden at Harvard 321 
President Thwing in Boston 321 
General Booth in Boston 321 
Cathbert Halli in India 322 
Our Readers’ Forum 323 
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Revelation 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD 


From The Piymouth Weekly.—“ The volume is 
timely and well calculated to remove fear and doubt 
from the minds of many who are troubled both by 
the quantity and quality of religious thinking in 
these days.” 


From The Churchman.—“ We havegreat pleas- 
ure in calling our readers’ attention to the elo- 
quence, earnestuess and power of these striking 
sermons. Wide reading and original thinking they 
certainly exhibit, and they must have been very 
atti active in their delivery,” 


From The Christian Advocate.—“ Truly there is 
cause for rejoicing that the pulpit of today, for- 
getting the things that are behind, the mistakes, 
the vain speculations, the petty strifes of the past, 
is ringing with such words as these.” 


From The Congregationalist.—* Dr. Bradford is 
always thoughtful and never disappoints his hear- 
ers. He has something to say and he knows well 
how to say it, and this book, like all others from his 
pen, wi'l find many williog readers.” 


From The Standard.—“ The author understands 
not only what the people of today are thinking 
about, but how they think and reason. He pre- 
ceives quite clearly where they are as to their intel- 
lectual and their spiritual condition, and strives to 
meet them just there, to the end that he may help 
them to the vision of God, to the actual experience 
of the growing revelation of Christ, and to vital and 
full devotion to his service.” 

From The Evangelist —‘‘ The book does not deal, 
as one might conjecture from its title, with the 
origin and development of the Bible. Its subject is 
clearness of perception of the revelation God is 
daily making in life in this age. One sermon alone, 
that on ‘The Church a Society of Saviours,’ would 
justify the publication of the volume.” 


Published at 81.50. “e have the remainder of 
the edition and offer it at only 


75 cts., postpaid 
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Special Bargain No. 6 





CF These special bargains are seldom advertised but once. 


The Growth of the 
Kingdom of God 


By S. A. GULICK, M. A., Missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M. 


This is an exceedingly interesting as well 
as valuable book, of which we have purchased 
the remainder of an edition. 

It shows how rapid has been the growth 
of Christianity throughout the world during 
the past century, especially during the past 
fifty years. In support of this it gives an 
array of facts, figures and incidents, furnish- 
ing cumulative proof that Christianity as a 
whole is by no means a waning cause, and 
that, contrary to the statements sometimes 
made, Protestantism is growing much faster 
relatively than Romanism. 

A book of absorbing interest to any Chris- 
tian and a good one also to lend to any one 
who thinks “the former days were better 
than these.” 

It was published at $1.50. We offer them as 
long as they last at only 75 cemts each 
postpaid. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


Weman’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congre, 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Socumer 
use’ 


Woman's Home MussionaRy ASSOCIATION, Room 
House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
‘eme Secretary. 


urer; M! L. Sherman, Heme 

minetoms, Oongregatio Conpersssommns FOR poxmes 

Wi Charlies ES Swett, Publ: and 
Agent. in New Y Fourth Ave. 

and -Becond St.; in Chicago, 153 Salle St. 


NGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Sootrz. 
es and . L. H. 


os tae ag, Treasurer, 105 
HH. Taintor, 151 
i Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ouse, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
X. M0. A. Building, San pon) Cal., Field Secre- 
—o ” MINISTERIAL AID, ete Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in ry name, Bet ote & : . G. _ 
Treasurer, 704 Sears ‘or aid to 

E. B. Palmer, 609 — 5 a 


THE CONGREGATIONAL OHURCH apes of Boston 


lishment and Sbregeies eogropational 
on, tio: 

{marches pd ‘sunday Seb Se ae and fe suburbs 

Hi lsey, k eae Users H. 


enry E. 

Flint, Sec., ti Seondonbhst ae ‘Bosto 
BosTo: WW SRAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D 
Geo, Gould; 

successo! 


pry, engemiaes 1827, 
Treasurer. 
ery, ev. ¢ CP. Osborne 
1 tional 
2. tional society devoted to 
material, social, mo and religious welfare of 
—. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
man’s d Society. Contributions from churches 

| individuals solici 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’ 8 FRIEVD Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), 
Room 601 Sore eonal House. Boston. Annual mem 

ife membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Ha, 13 Ash St., Cambric dge, Mass ; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass 
Corresp nding Sec retary, Mrs. Edward 8 Chapin, 04 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Faunie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD - PASTORAL SvUP- 
PLY, established by the Massac oe Sesete. 
tion, offers its sy to churches ‘desir 
pulpit a = Massachusetts and in other ye 

‘ren House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
ce, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Sones 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co: 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. ~ 
Christian schools in Utah and New paexiee. Ed- 
. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; Wilkins, 
. Offices 612, 613 Gongreyational 1 House, Bos- 
Washington St., Chicago, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, a nong the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 t. Bonations House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. nations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. urer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second gu. n ~ York City. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. W illiam 
B. Howland, to whom donations and subsc rip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate. 4% D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= nder the management of the Trustees of the Natioval 

uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and missic n- 
ores on 4 4 families. Chairman pee a A. Stimson, 
D.D York; Secretary, Rev ice, D Dz, 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and Asad 8t., New 
Yor easurer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIRTY, Maar paar ret sonra, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘Presid Geo. Boynton, D.D., 


(ee which is in charge of the 
tains Sunday school missionaries. fur- 
nishes jensen be helps, libraries and other yyy J litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous iy or at reduced 
ost. © administrative expenses of is Gogentppent 
are wholly defrayed b ae from the Busi- 
ness Departmen fons from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go direct 
ary work. W. A. oO Ph. D., is Field retary a 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
wae de ent. 
iness Department, in charge of the Business 

stan er, and _ in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes “yy ny and Christian World, 
the Pligrim Be #-. of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
poe pers, — for Sunday schools and home reading, 

rds an uisites for churches and Sunday 
C e books of all other 1. ~ as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘seu and 
suvecriptions for periodicals from Ohio and = states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior or and west- 
= — the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

cago, 


i 4 Oo S E 99 A choice devotional book 

Cc by Mrs. Constans L. 
GoOoDELL. For sale by Congregational Boekstore 
and Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers. 


Fourth 


bad en. 











Price 50 cts. Postage 6 cts. 
LYMYER @p\ rear vou 
CHURCH doapkeecaraioova 





s. 
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Cut-Glass Hints. 


If your cut glass is blue 
and hazy after washing, 
it is the fault of the soap. 
Most soaps contain rosin 
and do not rinse as easi- 


ly as they should. 


Ivory 


Soap contains neither 


rosin nor alkali. 


Use it 


and your glass will spar- 
Kle with a new brilliancy. 
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The Outlook says: 
“ Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers upon 
Theism commands attention to his treatment of Agnosti- 
cism. No writer that we are aware of has treated it so amply 


and thoroughly as here. 


Its history, erroneous views of it, 


its distinguished representatives, its various forms, its re- 
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of theistic belief.” 
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Event and Comment 


Reports of alumni dinners 
paren tag come thick and fast at this 

season. College presidents 
are flitting from city to city through 
the broad land to speak to the assembled 
graduates of their respective institutions. 
A distinctly new type of alumni gather- 
ings has emerged within the last few 
years. The old type confined its speakers 
to its own members and to the faculty of 


’ its own college.. The speeches were mainly 


reminiscent, reciting the pranks and ex- 
periences of undergraduate life. Victories 
on the athletic field were uproarously re- 
hearsed and the alumni celebrated the 
superiority of their own college by con- 
trasting it with the weaknesses of its 
rivals. The occasion was looked on as 
a time to be hilarious, and too often hila- 
riousness was promoted by an undue 
amount of stimulant. The new type in- 
cludes in its guests and speakers repre- 
sentatives of other colleges and univer- 
sities. Athletic leaders are honored but 
enthusiasm rises to its greatest height 
over those who have done the most satis- 
factory service for their country and 
mankind. 


A new sense of fra- 
ternity is developing 
among educated men and women, based 
on a unity of education. In the last gen- 
eration every institution of higher learn- 
ing had substantially the same curricu- 
lum of study. Now there is great vari- 
ety, and even in the same college class 
there may be students who have never 
pursued the same study. But all true 
students today, as President Faunce said 
at the Yale dinner in Boston last week, 
pursue a common method, share in a 
common view of the world at large, and 
are bound together by common sacrifice. 
They find by patient investigation of 
facts a basis for wise action. They look 
on the world not as a finished creation 
but a process of growth. Receiving the 
gift of education through the sacrifice of 
others who planted the college, they be- 
lieve that educated men ought to give 
themselves for the common cause. Thus 
the new type of alumni meeting delights 
in high ideals, expends its enthusiasm in 
reaching after them, and revives in the 
heart, as the Yale dinner did, the music 
of the old song which keeps the heart 
young, “For God, for country and for 
Yale.” These are times when college 
men cannot afford to miss their annual 
alumni gatherings. 


The Unity in Variety 


Some changes in the 
Congregational Home 
Missionary Society betoken vigor and en- 


C.H. M. S. Matters 


terprise on the part of those responsible 
for its administration. There has been a 
division of secretarial duties since Mr. 
Don O. Shelton was added to the office 
force, Dr. J. B. Clark is henceforth to 
be known as the editorial secretary, Rev. 
Washington Choate, D. D., is to be the 
only corresponding secretary and Mr. Shel- 
ton will be known as associate secretary. 
Dr. Clark has been occupied most of the 
past year with the preparation of the book 
which is just being put on the market by 
the Baker & Taylor Co. of New York, 
entitled, Leavening the Nation. It tells 
in a vivid and comprehensive way the 
story not only of the rise and growth of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, but surveys impartially the 
activities of other denominations. There 
is all too little literature available of 
this character and the book is sure to be- 
come a standard and widely used volume. 
Another indication of Dr. Clark’s edi- 
torial initiative will be furnished the 
readers of the Home Missionary when 
the April number of that magazine 
reaches them. It is to receive a new title 
and to be one-third larger than hitherto, 
with a greater variety of contributions 
and editorial comments bearing on the 
missionary enterprise. The announce- 
ment of the change intimates that the 
magazine in its new form will meet the 
demand of the National Council for a 
high grade illustrated missionary maga- 
zine. It will doubtless meet that de- 
mand as respects the Home Missionary 
Society but it is one magazine represent- 
ing all rather than one of the societies for 
which the council has repeatedly called. 


ieciiateadibeee Dr. I. M. Atwood, gen- 
Fr Spiritaalty eral superintendent of 
mein dinauniicitiid the Universalist de- 
nomination in his Epistle to the Churches, 
1908, especially adapted for the Lenten 
season, says he is convinced “that the 
world, in all its parts and places, needs 
hamanizing and spiritualizing. Not too 
much blood and brawn, but too much 
unmodified and unexalted blood and 
brawn, is what we see on one hand; and 
too much absorption of mind and heart 
in things perishable on the other.” He 
therefore calls on all Universalists to em- 
ploy the Lenten season ‘“‘ to replace these 
two permanent moods of our time with 
aspirations after a life harmonized with 
the Divine Life.” President Samuel A. 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in a statement of what he hopes 
the Unitarian denomination may accom- 
plish during the coming year, says that 
what ‘‘it most needs is a spiritual awak- 
ening. It needs a new birth of faitb, a 


new understanding of the relation of 
liberty and law, of spirit and letter.” Is 
it not significant that these two super- 
visory officials of bodies of Christians on 
the extreme left of Congregationalism. 
should be issuing Lenten pastorals, and 
that the people should be summoned to a 
deeper spiritual life by their bishops—in 
all but name? 


one ae ere Rev. F. B. Meyer was 

raizing the president of the London 
Sunday School Sunday School Union last 
year and held conferences on Sunday 
school work throughout a considerable 
part of England. He has lately given his 
impressions in an interview published in 
the Sunday School Chronicle. The machin- 
ery, he says, needs bracing up. The 
meetings are too much given to the dis- 
cussion of details and subjects of such 
limited interest that they fail to attract 
men of light and leading. They ought to 
grapple with the great problems of the 
day and to be of importance enough to 
attract the attendance of the foremost 
Christian men and women. Mr. Meyer 
found that persons were appointed on 
committees who never served, that dele- 
gates were sent to meetings who never 
attended, that teachers and superintend- 
ents kept their places long after they had 
exhausted the patience of boys and girls, 
and that people were often afraid to say 
openly what ought to be said to lead to 
the better organization of the schools. 
He sometimes found the Sunday school 
quite divorced from the church, and its 
operations carried on without the co-op- 
eration either of thechurch or the pastor. 
Mr. Meyer says that England has awak- 
ened to the necessity of keeping pace 
with the educational progress of the 
otaer great countries of Europe, that her 
elementary schools are to be much more 
thoroughly equipped than those of any 
previous generation. ‘Unless we bring 
up the standard of ‘our Sunday school 
teaching very materially, we shall find 
that those who have derived the benefit 
of the best appliances in the world during 
the week will not subject themselves to 
old world methods which may have done 
very well fifty years ago, but are practi- 
cally obsolete in these more strenuous 
times.””’ The Sunday schools in many 
sections of this country, we are glad to 
know, are much in advance of those in 
England. Yet Mr. Meyer would have 
found reason for making the same criti- 
cisms among us. The time has fully 
come for such a movement as that inau- 
gurated in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, just organized in Chicago. From 
it we look for a new uplift for American 
Sunday schools. 
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The recent lecture be- 
aoe William's fore the German Orien- 

tal Society by Professor 
Delitzsch, which Emperor William at- 
tended, was so radical in its conclusions 
respecting the priority and superiority 
of Babylonian civilization over the Jew- 
ish, and so derogatory to established 
views respecting inspiration and the 
deity of Jesus, etc., that both because of 
its quality and because of the emperor’s 
attendance, the lecture deeply stirred 
Christian Germany, Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran. Pressure apparently has been 
brought to bear upon the head of the 
Lutheran Church to make it clear that 
his intimacy with Professors Harnack 
and Delitzsch has not weaned him utterly 
from the historic faith. In a letter to the 
president of the German Oriental Society 
the emperor states his opinions as to the 
claims of Professor Delitzsch, and affirms 
his own creed, to some extent. He thinks 
that the Assyriologist in his lecture aban- 
doned the standpoint of the historian and 
investigator and became a polemicist and 
theologian; and the emperor urges him 
to proceed very cautiously, step by step, 
if he holds such views as he seems to, 
and to proclaim his views, if ventilate 
them he must, in theological books and 
in the circle of his colleagues. ‘‘Spare 
us, the laymen, and above all, the Oriental 
Society, from hearing them,” says the 
emperor. 


nies m Proceeding to a dif- 
¢ Emperor asaon- ferentiation between 
structive Theologian +o kinds of revela- 
tion the emperor distinguishes between 
what he calls the progressive and his- 
torical sort, and another kind which 
is purely religious. Under the first 
kind comes teachers like Hammurabai, 
the Babylonian, Abraham, Moses, Homer, 
Luther, Goethe, and the emperor’s grand- 
father. Under the second, the revela- 
tion of God contained in the history 
of the Jews and as set forth in the 
Old and New Testaments, and finally 
made most manifest in Jesus Christ, 
whom the emperor defines as ‘God 
in human form,” who ‘redeemed us 
and inspires us, entices us to fol- 
low him. We fegl his fire burning in 
us. His sympathy strengthens us. His 
discontent destroys us. But also his in- 
tercession saves us.”’ It is apparent from 
. other statements in the emperor’s letter 
that he is not as orthodox as he claims to 
be and that his intimacy with the Bibli- 
cal scholars of Berlin University has not 
left him free even under pressure to write 
in a way wholly satisfactory to the con- 
servative wing of the Lutheran Church. 
Thus he says frankly that te him it is 
self-evident that the Old Testament con- 
tains “many sections which are of a 
purely human and historical nature and 
are not revealed’ word.” He says that 
the Decalogue is only symbolically in- 
spired of God. He suggests the possibil- 
ity that Moses derived this code from the 
Babylonian code of Hammurabai, but 
claims of course that God incited him 
thereto, ‘“‘ and in so far revealed himself 
to Israel.” It is a fair question whether 


the kingly expositor of truth and rebuker 
of Professor Delitzsch has not raised as 
many problems as he has settled by his 
nominally conservative letter. 
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With pomp and ceremony 
The Papal Jubilee bone Leo XIII. celebrated 
his jubilee last week, twenty-five years 
having passed since he came to the place 
which his predecessor, Pius IX., filled 
with far less ability. Marvelous among 
the old men of the world is this aged 


‘pontiff. He has steered the church 


over which he presides right shrewdly 
amid the rocks and shoals during a 
quarter of a century, in a_ time 
when the task of pilet has not been a 
sinecure ; and when he dies the papacy 
will stand before the world far higher 
than it did when he entered the Vatican 
as pope. He still asserts his claim to 
temporal power but that he really ex- 
pects that he or any of his successors will 
ever have it it is difficult to believe. The 
Quirinal under the new. king, Humbert 
III., waxes; and the Vatican wanes. 
Slowly but surely the factional alignment 
in Italy gives way, and the old families 
once devoted to the papacy and bitterly 
hostile to the kingdom are modifying 
their attitude. 


The trend of all the 
best thought and 
life of the world 
is against the ancient claim of union 
between spiritual and temporal power. 
The old spirit still manifests itself in 
such injustice as the Established Church 
of England has inflicted upon English 
folk irrespective of sect by its malign 
meddling with a scheme for bettering 
national education, and it is also displayed 
in the ex-cathedra utterance of the head 
of the State Church of Germany, Em- 
peror William II., who attempts to define 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy in 
matters Biblical. But the conviction of 
democracy is that the less the Church has 
to do with the State in official ways the 
better. Whatever may be the verdict on 
Pope Leo’s career as a conserver of his 
church’s interests in Europe, it is obvious 
that never has there been a pontiff who 
has so wisely ordered the policy of the 
church with respect to its development 
in the United States. Foran Italian he 
has done remarkably well in understand- 
ing us and in adjusting the autocratic 
polity of the church to the democratic 
spirit of the nation. 


The Spirit of the Age 
Affecting Ecclesiasticism 


In commenting re- 
cently on certain as- 
pects of the Southern 
educational problem we called attention 
to the pronounced exclusion of New 
England men and New England influence 
from the General Educational Board, 
which is said to be the coming clearing- 
house for Northern philanthropy in the 
South. Commenting on this fact, the 
Presbyterian Standard of Charlotte, N. C., 
one of the most progressive of our South- 
ern exchanges, says: 


It should be noted also that the board is 
working for the education of both races and 
has therefore to deal with the Negro problem 
in the South. The New England record on 
that question is not one to be proud of. It 
was the original promoter of the slave trade, 
voted against Virginia and other Southern 
States for the perpetuation of slavery at a 
time when it might have been peaceably abol- 
ished, and then sold its slaves to the South 
after they had proved unprofitable in New 
England. It then became oppressed with the 


New England’s Share 
in the Negro Problem 
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iniquity of Southern slavery, began the agita- 
tion that ended in a fratricidal war, and urged 
the suffrage policy which Secretary Root has 
just admitted. to bea forty-year failure. Since 
the foisting of a helpless people upon the 
whole nation it has been much more liberal 
with theories than with charities, and has fur- 
nished more salaried reformers than dollars 
for reform. The board needs money now 
more than anything else and it is probably in 
view of the paucity of New England funds 
and the quality of New England advice in 
such matters in the past, that it has asked 
that interesting section of our common coun- 
try to go way back and sit down. 


This is frank if not kindly in spirit 
or accurate in statement. If Peabody, 
Slater and Hand among the large givers, 
and thousands of New Englanders among 
the small givers, had not poured out their 
gifts for Southern education during the 
decades since the Civil War, the illiteracy 
and provincialism of that section would 
have been vastly worse than they are 
now. So closely bound together are the 
various sections of the country that for 
prudential reasons, if not for higher mo- 
tives, New Englanders must continue to 
spend and be spent for the amelioration 
of social conditions in the South. Both 
patriotism and religion demand it. 


ae ee The directors of the Lon- 

eaortatgoni * don Missionary Society 
Across the Seas) ave issued a statement 
and appeal to their Congregational con- 
stituents in rebuttal to certain criticisms 
passed on the methods of the society re- 
cently published in The Examiner. They 
are confident that the criticisms, so far 
as they affect the financial management, 
are such as any society is open to which 
has faith in its constituency and plans to 
spend money not in hand but which it 
has reason to suppose will be given. For 
the apathy which exists they throw re- 
sponsibility back upon the pasters and 
contributing auxiliaries and county un- 
ions. So far from spending too much on 
home administration the directors feel 
certain that they have not spent enough 
in educating the home constituency as to 
the demands of the work. The Ezam- 
iner, commenting upon this statement 
and appeal for relief from debt and for 
adequate support, says: 

While we are entirely at one with the di- 
rectors of our society as to the necessity of a 
more perfect missionary organization in the 
churches, we are convinced that this can only 
be the result of a new missionary and evan- 
gelistic spirit, which, in its turn, must be 
brought about by a general religious revival. 
We are not without hope that this revival may 
come in our Congregational churches sooner 
than many of us think. There is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the present con- 
dition of things in Congregationalism, and a 
genuine desire that our churches as a whole 
should become more effective instruments of 
the kingdom. 


The temple library re- 
cently discovered in 
ancient Babylonia at 
Nippur contains rooms evidently devoted 
to study. Language was taught there, 
writing, arts and sciences. Copy-books 
in clay are found, grammatical exercises, 
specimens of free-hand drawing, clay 
models of trees, animals and men. In 
some of these classrooms the books on 
the shelves show what subjects were 
studied there. Mathematics, history, ge- 
ography, astronomy, language, have their 
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appropriate books of reference. Re- 
ligion has a prominent place. Hymns 
and prayers, incantations and texts were 
committed to memory, while mytho- 
logical representations hung on the walls. 
It may be possible to trace the steps of 
the prescribed college course, which lasted 
perhaps three years, as we are told in the 
book of Daniel that it did in his time. 
As yet only about one-twelfth of the 
library has been excavated, but enough 
has been discovered to show that it was 
classified and artanged according to sub- 
jects and that these took a range wide 
enough to make it plain that it belonged 
to a university. Professor Hilprecht’s 
forthcoming book, to be issued by the 
University of Pennsylvania, will contain 
full accounts of this great library and its 
uses. It establishes the fact that about 
the time when Abraham left his native 
city for the promised land the Babylonian 
youth were instructed in the wisdom and 
knowledge of a high type of civilization. 


We recently chronicled a 
drawing together of Pres- 
byterians in India, repre- 
sentatives of the Scotch, English, Re- 
formed Dutch and American divisions ef 
the Presbyterian army having come to- 
gether. Similar action has just been taken 
in China ata conference held in Shanghai, 
the same bodies with the addition of the 
Irish and Canadian Presbyterians enter- 
ing into the compact. It was agreed that 
the several ecclesiastical courts take the 
necessary steps to form a united body ; 
that for the present each division shall 
hold to its own particular statement of the 
Reformed faith ; that, until such time as 
the united church formulates its creed, all 
cases of appeal in matters of doctrine 
shall be decided by a consensus of appeal 
to the various standards of the churches 
entering the union ; and that there shall 
be five synods and a General Assembly 
which shall meet once in three years. 
Thus the tide runs on the mission field. 
First there is to be union within the great 
brigades of the Protestant army. Later 
will come union of the brigades. 


Presbyterian 
Usion in China 


When the record of this 
Congress is made up few of 
its acts pertaining to domes- 
tic affairs will be seen to be more impor- 
tant than the creation of a Department 
of Commerce, whose head will sit in the 
President’s Cabinet and assist in shaping 
national policy as well as supervise the 
several bureaus placed under the care of 
the department. The internal trade of 
the United States now amounts to $20,- 
000,000,000 a year, the like of which no 
other nation knows. More and more the 
business of diplomacy has to do with ne- 
gotiations intimately affecting our import 
and export trade. The burning issue in 
domestic politics just now is one that 
transcends all sectional differences as to 
race rights, and all mooted questions of 
Federal growth by intension or by expan- 
sion. It is the problem of Federal con- 
trol of interstate commerce, Federal su- 
pervision of corporations, assertion of 
the rights of the many as over against 
the monopolistic tendencies of the fa- 
vored few—which stirs the electors most. 
Both the example of foreign Powers and 
our national needs made it imperative 


A Department 
of Commerce 
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that a Department of Commerce should 
be set up, and the commercial interests 
of the nation given a spokesman in the 
national councils. 


It is fortunate that the 
first incumbent of this 
office should be Mr. George B. Cortelyou, 
private secretary for Presidents Cleve- 
land, McKinley and Roosevelt, whose 
rise from the ranks has been typically 
American in its swiftness, and whose ap- 
pointment is due entirely to merit and 
his conspicuous fitness. Most important 
if newest of the bureaus under the care 
of the new member of the Cabinet will 
be the Bureau of Corporations, just es- 
tablished by Congress and charged with 
responsibility of carrying out those meas- 
ures of investigation of corporations and 
that degree of publicity as to their doings 
which recent trust legislation has put in 
the hands of the President. It is a strik- 
ing and radical extension of Executive 
authority to be sure, but quite in line 
with the drift of events and contributing 
to make the executive office more impor- 
tant and more powerful, which is a fact 
calling for more discrimination by the 
people in their choice of a President as 
the years go on. Mr. Roosevelt has 
called from the Federal Civil Service 
Commission, to head this important new 
bureau, Mr. James R. Garfield of Ohio, 
son of a former President of the United 
States, whose independence of character, 
unquestioned probity and marked ability 
seem to make him an ideal appointee. 


Fine Appointments 


If it be true that the 
sultan of Turkey has 
agreed to adopt the scheme of reform in 
Macedonian government set before him 
in an identical note by the ambassadors 
of Russia and Austro-Hungary last week 
and supported by France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy, then a new and better 
day has dawned not only for Macedonia 
but for the other sections of European 
Turkey. That the Powers have come to 
see the criminality of letting the reign of 
terror and lawlessness last longer, and 
the imperative necessity of dealing vigor- 
ously with the sultan is a happy omen of 
better things for the near East. That 
France through her very able and influ. 
ential foreign minister, M. Delecassé, 
should have led in the exposure of Turk- 
ish misrule and in the demand for action 
by her ally Russia is a significant sign of 
the times. It points to a rehabilitation 
of France as a leader of European state- 
craft. Great Britain, which once was 
all-powerful in negotiations affecting Tur- 
key seems in this case to have played a 
comparatively minor role. Germany, al- 
though loath to play Russia’s game in any 
way, has not quite dared to withhold assent 
from what is manifestly a reform move- 
ment which the public opinion of Chris- 
tendom will support most heartily, al- 
though she is beholden to the Turk in 
ways that lead her to protect the sultan 
whenever it is possible to do so. 


The Concert of Europe 


Pep anrecer Mr. Chamberlain, now 
50 gies that he has come to the 
ia South Africe = Gane Colony, is finding 
his task of reconciliation more difficult 
and the problems of readjustment more 
perplexing. Inaspeech made last week 
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he is reported as criticising especially the 
clergy of the Dutch churches for their 
stubborn emphasis on issues supposed to 
be settled by the war and because they 
are fanning the smoldering fires of race 
hatred. It is true that the clergy of the 
Dutch Church have been cognizant as 
few men have of the terror and sorrows 
of the war. Their sense of race pride is 
strong and their disinclination to come 
under British rule pronounced. We can 
hardly believe that they are less forgiving 
and magnanimous than the military chief- 
tains of the Boers, but possibly they are. 
Actual combat, long days of rivalry in 
action and in siege develop respect for 
each other among combatants not always 
felt by those not at the front. The Chris- 
tians of the United States who separated 
over the issue of slavery prior to the Civil 
War have been longer in coming together 
than the men who fought on the battle- 
field or in Congress. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intimations that the British Government 
will tolerate a system of forced native 
labor in South Africa has deeply stirred 
the Liberals of England and Scotland, 
and those British citizens who supposed 
that slavery or anything approaching it 
was forever abolished in the empire. Ere 
long Britons, like ourselves, are to be face 
to face with a great race conflict as the 
problem of adjusting civilization to new 
areas of African territory increases in 
acuteness. The Boer denied the South 
African rights and privileges freely con- 
ceded to the Caucasian. Will Great Brit- 
ain imitate the Boer, or follow all honor- 
able British precedents ? 





The Function of the Theolog- 
ical School 


Our churches estimate ministers ac- 
cording to their effectiveness as preach- 
ers. The estimate is not always a just 
one. Some ministers whose pulpit ad- 
dress does not impress strangers are able 
administrators, men of so great knowl- 
edge of divine things and of so high char- 
acter and strong leadership that when 
they become known they have the loyal 
devotion of their congregations. But 
most candidates for pastorates are not 
known by the churches to which they 
present themselves. They are known 
and judged by their preaching. And 
always the minister’s power over an 
audience is that which makes him a mas- 
ter in his calling. 

When it is asked then, why so many of 
our strongest Congregational churches 
have found their pastors in other de- 
nominations, the most obvious answer is, 
that they have been seeking the best 
preachers, and having been able to offer 
superior inducements have taken them 
where they could find them. They will 
continue to do this. If it is to our ad- 
vantage as a denomination to have lead- 
ers trained in its ways and in sympathy 
with its spirit, then our theological semi- 
naries must produce the best preachers. 

The churches do not ask for men of less 
mental discipline or less thoroughly in- 
structed in theology and in the duties of 
their vocation, but first of all they want 
men who can preach. The chief function 
of the theological school in serving the 
churches of our own time is to make 
preachers. Our churches may, perhaps, 
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with some measure of justice be charged 
with indifference toward their theological 
schools. These schools need money, need 
to have the churches know what they are 
doing and to become acquainted with 
their students. Yet it cannot be said 
that in former times the churches were 
niggardly in their equipment of these 
schools. It costs, on an average, about 
eight times as much to train a man for 
the ministry in a Congregational the- 
ological seminary in New England as it 
costs to train one in the Methodist the- 
ological seminary. If the latter produce 
the more acceptable preachers at no cost 
to our churches, it will be difficult to 
hold them to loyalty to our own institu- 
tions. It is hard to deny that the Meth- 
odist school does this when we consider 
that its graduates—such as Jefferson of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Waters 
of Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
Brownof the First Church, Oakland—are 
pastors of several of our largest churches. 
There would probably be no dissent to 
the prayer that God would send us many 
more of the same kind. 

The Parable for Crestfallen Congrega- 
tionalists on another page gives exagger- 
ated emphasis to its theme, as its author 
no doubt intended to do. None the less 
does it point to an actual condition and 
draw from it a most important conclu- 
sion. Our seminaries need to give much 
more attention to the making of preach- 
ers. And preachers are made by practice 
while they are learning under the tuition 
of preachers. Young men definitely on 
the way to the ministry already know 
enough of the message they want to give 
and are sufficiently impressed with its 
importance to know how to give it with 
a degree of power—power which grows 
by seeing its effect and feeling the reac- 
tion of it from those moved to accept it. 
The young man who feels that he must 
preach the gospel, and who after a four 
years’ collegiate training spends three 
more years getting ready to preach with- 
out preaching, will usually find the burn- 
ing fire shut up in his bones so far 
quenched that when he does preach his 
hearers will not know even that a fire 
has been there, 

Men learn to preach by preaching, 
unless they put off too long the impulse 
to preach. The faculties of our semi- 
naries are probably right in discouraging 
students from taking charge of parishes 
while they are studying, though we think 
exceptions might be found even to this 
rule. But they would make more accept- 
able ministers by helping their students 
to do what they are preparing to do while 
they are preparing, and not merely by 
way of practice, but in fulfillment of 
their supreme desire to save and help 
their fellowmen, It would not be fair, 
however, to lay this charge of failure to 
make the most of their opportunities 
solely at the doors of our seminaries, 
Why do not pastors oftener invite theo- 
logical students into their pulpits and in- 
troduce them to their parishes? Isitnot 
an important part of the work of the 
churches to become acquainted with and 
give encouragement to the young men 
who are to be their future leaders ? 

Our theological seminaries are tech- 
nical schools. They are making excel- 
lent scholars. But their chief purpose 
is or should be to make preachers. If 
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they do this with increasing success then 
more young men will come te them to be 
made preachers. Then the churches will 
look to them with confidence to supply 
their needs. 





Speaking Plainly to the Modern 
World 


Any one who observes closely the words 
and phrases in current use for teaching 
religious truth is impressed by the fact 
that a new phraseology is establishing 
itself wherever earnest men with a real 
message try by tongue or pen to gain the 
attention and the assent of their fellow- 
men. What explains, for example, the 
unfailing charm of Henry van Dyke’s 
Footpath to Peace—found in all 
grades of society, from the drawing- 
rooms of fashionable people to the cabin 
of the frontiersman? The ideal ex- 
pressed in the few short sentences is a 
noble one but what makes the sentiment 
so popular is the fact that the language 
used to depict that ideal is so close to 
human life that it appeals to all classes. 
We have observed this same note of sim- 
p'icity and reality in some of the pastoral 
New Year’s messages which we printed 
recently. It seems as if religious teach- 
ers were studying phraseology more 
assiduously than ever before, with a view 
to putting familiar truths in picturesque, 
striking, and at the same time chaste and 
dignified language. 

We believe that this disposition is for 
the betterment and enrichment of reli- 
gion. Some persons, it is true, affirm 
that the new phraseology means a casting 
aside of the old truths, and that the men 
who employ it have ceased to hold the 
beliefs which their fathers did about 
God, Christ, sin and the mora) struggle ; 
but it by no means follows that, because 
a man strives to make himself understood 
by the people to whom he speaks, he 
has completely modified his theological 
standard. Dr. Van Dyke is conservative 
enough to be at home in Princeton. To 
be sure fresh visions of truth can hardly 
help giving rise to new forms of state- 
ment; but perhaps, after all, it is not so 
much a question of conservatism versus 
liberalism, as of a preacher’s profound 
yearning to voice his message most effect- 
ively. As The London Examiner says, 
people are not nearly so interested in the 
average pulpit themes as the average 
minister is apt to think. We would go 
further and declare that a good deal of 
the language used in the pulpit and on 
the religious platforms fails to carry any 
distinct meaning to the modern man. 
He has heard from childhood the familiar 
phrases so constantly that their bloom 
and beauty have entirely disappeared, or, 
lacking such a backgroucd for his life, he 
hears, when. he occasionally does go to 
church, phrases so totally unlike any- 
thing he hears in the shop, the market 
place and on the street, that he is bewil- 
dered and mystified. 

We are at a period of the year when 
the claims of the Christian life are being 
pressed home with special earnestness 
upon the unconverted. Over and over 
again at revival meetings leaders talk 
about “giving the heart to Jesus,” ‘“‘sur- 
render to God,” “‘crossing the line,” “‘ re- 
ceiving power from on high ’”’—time-hon- 
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ored phrases, these, which doubtless in 
the past have carried immediately their 
meaning to those who listened. They 
have been the vehicle of great and eter- 
nal truths of our religion, but they ought 
not to be employed in a thoughtless and 
lazy manner as a ready substitute for 
other phrasings of the same eternal 
truths that might appeal more quickly to 
the listener. We are bound to translate 
these terms and tell what they exactly 
mean in the ordinary relationships of life, 
what the action signified by the terms 
involves as respects everyday human 
obligations and responsibilities. 

One great secret of the success of Ed- 
ward H. Griggs as a lecturer is that he 
uses constantly a language entirely di- 
vested of cant and unreality. When he 
talks about the moral and the spiritual 
life—and he does this much of the time— 
people understand just what he means. 
The world as they know it, life as it 
comes to them day by day, furnish all 
the basis they need for comprehending 
his message, but in many a church today 
the language in the pulpit sounds to the 
casual dropper-in remote from the scene 
in the midst of which his lot is cast. We 
cannot expect men to hear one sort of 
speech in their shops and offices, in their 
homes and schools all the week and then 
easily adapt themselves on Sunday to a 
different phraseology. 

If we study not merely the truths of 
Jesus but the forms in which he clothed 
them we are more and more convinced 
that the reason why common people heard 
him gladly was that he never indulged in 
the shop talk of the conventional reli- 
gious teacher of his time. He used the 
words which fishermen and farmers and 
housewives at their daily tasks and little 
children at their play could readily grasp, 
and when at the day of Pentecost every 
man of the diverse multitude heard the 
gospel in the tongue which he knew from 
childhood, the circumstance was pro- 
phetic of the universal language which 
the messengers of Jesus ought to speak 
wherever they go. 

Brother preacher, brother religious 
worker, does each man who listens to 
you hear the gospel in his own tongue? 
Do they all—the rollicking college boy, the 
hard-working clerk and stenographer, the 
carpenter and the bricklayer, the motor- 
man and the newsboy—hear in words 
akin to those which they use and hear 
day by day the good tidings of the grace 
of God? 





The Life Everlasting 


The accusation of which the churches 
nowadays seem most afraid is other 
worldliness. Our social aspirations and 
efforts, the tendency of the ruling evolu- 
tionary philosophy, a growing interest in 
world problems which more and more 
tend to become common to all nations 
and of concern to all thinking men, unite 
to fasten our attention upon the age in 
which we live and the world in which we 
have to do our part. The future of the 
individual is less frequently urged as a 
motive for self-denial or for action, The 
eternal life can bear postponement in 
our thought rather than the pressing 
choices and opportunities of today. It 
is with something like surprise, there- 
fore, that we may come at the end of our 
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common creed with its great assertions 
and holy motives to find ourselves saying 
with emphasis, “I believe in the resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlast- 

We do believe in a future which af- 
fords room for the completion of the proc- 
esses of development, but how far is the 
risen and enduring life with Christ—our 
own individual personality embodied in 
a medium for self-expression and com- 
munication with its environment—real 
to our imagination? How far are our 
present thoughts and purposes shaped by 
the power of an endless life? Does the 
belief in the life everlasting make it 
easier for us to choose patience, courage, 
a wise venturing of witness for Christ 
and service to our fellowmen ? 

There never was a time perhaps when 
the question of immortality on grounds 
of science and philosophy was more de- 
bated and discussed by the highest order 
of minds. But too often there is a note 
of striving, a tone of apology or discour- 
agement, a hint of special pleading in the 
arguments unworthy of the simple faith 
which belongs to the followers of him 
who gives assurance of eternal life. The 
hints and analogies of science are wel- 
come, the reasonings of philosophy employ 
and satisfy many minds. But for the dis- 
ciple faith is still ‘‘assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen.” 

We do not expect to dogmatize, or even 
to define, in this sphere of unknown ex- 
perience. The premise of our argument 
is not science, but faith. But when that 
faith begins, how rich and various are 
the confirmations which come to us from 
the words of Christ! He was not afraid 
of other worldliness, any more than he 
was neglectful of present opportunities 
of service or thoughts of the years of 
growth needed for the perfecting of the 
kingdom. There is a type of mind which 
cannot welcome new ideas without dis- 
carding theold. We need Christ’s breadth 
of thought to welcome all the new con- 
ceptions of a swiftly.moving age and yet 
to hold fast to the vision of immortality 
and the great truth of the supreme worth 
of the individual soul which he revealed. 





In Brief 


Our Christian World number for March 
promises to be up to the standard. On the 
cover will be a portrait of Rev. James S. Den- 
nis, D. D., the expert student of and writer 
upon foreign missions, and a member of our 
editorial staff will describe his interesting 
missionary workshop. Another illustrated 
feature will be a full-page reproduction of 
Sargent’s new painting in the Boston Public 
Library, on which Miss Estelle M. Hurll, the 
art critic, will comment. There will be a two- 
page illustrated sketch of the school for girls 
in Constantinople, at the head of which is 
Dr. Mary M. Patrick and which is supported 
largely by Congregational givers. A leading 
contribution will be from the pen of Prof. 
Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Seminary, in 
which he champions the conservative side of 
Biblical criticism. Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
will have an article entitled Two Striking 
Voices at the Chicago Convention. 


The New York & New Haven Railroad has 
done well to prohibit all gambling with cards 
on its trains, and all Sunday card playing. 





You lament the falling off on church atten- 
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dance in your community, but how long is it 
since you asked your non-churchgoing neigh- 
bor to accompany you to God’s house? 





City and university officials responsible for 
the typhoid fever epidemic at Ithaca, N.Y, 
which is decimating the student population 
have a terrible load of guilt to bear. The 
slowness and ineffectiveness of the remedial 
steps are beyond comprehension. 





The many who enjoyed the Trio in our 
Christmas issue from the cantata, The Pil- 
grims, written jointly by Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley and Rev. E. H. Byington, will be glad to 
hear that the cantata has just been published 
by G. Schirmer of New York at 75 cents net. 





The decision of the Federal Supreme Court 
affirming the constitutionality of Congres- 
sional legislation prohibiting the sending of 
lottery tickets from state to state by express 
is a righteous verdict which will put another 
nail in the coffin of gambling in this country. 





Before the Chicago convention met minds 
were divided as to whether to approve or con- 
demn. Bat the verdict of approval is now 
unanimous from all who attended it. The 
comments of the religious press which we 
print elsewhere represent the general senti- 
ment. 





‘The world is held back from true progress, 
not so much by the badness of bad men as by 
the obstinacy of good men who have stopped 
growing,” said an after-dinner speaker re- 
cently at a college alumni meeting. The 
worst of it is that such good men think their 
immovable stand in what they call the old 
paths is their chief virtue. 





We are informed from the same source 
which furnished the item on American Mis- 
sionary Association Changes last week that 
the announcement of Dr. Beard having been 
made honorary secretary proves to be incor- 
rect. He will continue corresponding secre- 
tary during the society’s current year. The 
executive committee’s nomination of Dr. 
Cooper to be Dr. Beard’s successor is made at 
Dr. Beard’s special request. 





Some of our correspondents appear to 
think that contributed articles in The Congre- 
gationalist represent exactly the ideas of its 
editors and proprietors, else they would not 
appear in its columns. This is a mistake. 
Readers sometimes assume that we approve of 
positions maintained by letters in the Read- 
ers’ Forum unless we append to them contra- 
dictions or explanations. This is another 
mistake. The editor has an advantage over 
contributors in always having the opportunity 
for the last word. He does not usually mean 
to use this advantage unless he thinks the 
paper is misrepresented or that facts are not 
correctly stated. 


Cardinal Gibbons was a guest of the New- 
man Club of the University of Pennsylvania 
last week. This is the organization of Roman 
Catholic students in the institution. He was 
given a reception by the club in the univer- 
sity’s Museum of Fine Arts, which was at- 
tended by three thousand people, many of 
them the most distinguished professional and 
business leaders of the city, including Protes- 
tants by the score. The Ledger, describing 
the event, says that not in many years has 
the university seen so brilliant a function. 
A full list of the guests is printed in the 
city papers. This is shrewd tactics on the 
part of the Roman Church. 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
regarding Professor James’s book, Varieties 
of Religious Experience, it is unquestionably 
being read and pondered in many religious 
circles. Not a few ministerial clube and asso- 
ciations have discussed it freely, and it is a 
book that many a layman finds suggestive. 
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The article on another page by Rev. D. Baines- 
Griffiths is probably as close a reproduction 
of Professor James’s own opinion of his book 


‘and the motives which led te it as we shall 


get unless he may deem best to answer his 
critica under his own signature. Mr. Baines- 
Griffiths, has recently given up a pastorate in 
Kansas City, Kan., in order to take a year of 
post-graduate studies at Harvard. He is not 
only working with Professor James, but is a 
sympathetic student of his philosophy. 





Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who arrived in 
Boston last Monday after visiting a number 
of Canadian cities and tewns, is booked for 
many addresses before prominent clubs and 
churches during the next three weeks. The 
work which he is doing as a medical mission- 
ary on the Labrador coast is so practical, sen- 
sible and effective that he appeals to al} 
c'asses of people and consequently th® de- 
mand for his lectures is not limited to church 
circles. Harvard professors and students are 
arranging a meeting for him in Sanders Thea- 
ter. It is a rare educational opportunity for 
any one to hear him talk on Labrador and to 
witness his series of beautiful pictures. His 
appointments for the next ten days include: 
Malden, Feb. 27; South Boston, March 1 
(morning), Newtonville (evening); Cam- 
bridge, March 3; Dorchester (Pilgrim 
Church), March 4; Danvers, March 5; 
Brookline (Harvard Church), March 6; 
Twentieth Century Club, March 7. 

a 





Hardly a week goes by without a circu- 
Jar coming to this office specifying some par- 
ticular day or week which Christian people 
are urged to observe in the interest of some 
larger or smaller enterprise. We find our- 
selves disposed to discriminate between these 
numerous petitions and pass along to our 
readers only those which, because of their 
intrinsic reasonableness and the character of 
their promoters, we consider most de- 
serving of wide-spread circulation. It seems 
eminently sensible, for instance, that the 
recent conference of foreign missionary boards 
of the United States and Canada should have 
issued an appeal for special prayer in behalf 
of the evangelization of the world during 
the coming Holy Week. Another appeal em- 
anating from the Twentieth Century National 
Gospel Campaign committee emphasizes the 
use of the Lenten period for evangelistic pur- 
poses. In view of all these special requests 
we are prone to sympathize with Dr. L. W. 
Bacon’s recent characteristically bright pro- 
test against loading down the church year 
with so many special days and seasons. 





St. Clair McElway in the Brooklyn Kagle, 
commenting on the character and career of 
the late E. P. Clark of the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post, well says: “ His 
profession was the translation of his con- 
science into comment. His life was the trans- 
lation of love into labor and sacrifice for those 
whom God had given unto him and to those in 
the circle of privileged and high friendship.” 
It has been gratifying to note tke sponta- 
neity and fullness of praise of Mr. Clark by 
his fellow.journalists. Journalism is such an 
evanescent, intangible thing ; its workers live 
such obscure lives; its wastage of men is so 
great that when the summons comes to one 
who has done splendid work it is fitting that 
then, if not before or after, he should have a 
word of recognition. Reconstruction on the 
Evening Post staff goesonapace. The deaths 
of Mr. Godkin and more recently of Mr Clark, 
and the retirement of Mr. Horace White as 
chief editor, though not as editorial contribu- 
tor, brings to that important place Mr. Rollo 
Ogden, a graduate of Williams College, a for- 
mer student at Andover and Union Semi- 
naries, who has been on the staff of the Post 
since 1891. Formerly he was a Presbyterian 
minister. His point of view toward the Bible 
and religion may be inferred from the article 
by him in the February Century. 
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An After-View of the Chicago 


Convention 
BY REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


The convention on religious education must 
have been a disappointment to those who 
were for commanding fire to come down from 
heaven to consume the Samaritans who had 
presumed to call it. The a priori sort of peo- 
ple, such as self-constituted “defenders of the 
faith” and some publishers of denomina- 
tional lesson helps, have no ground for satis- 
faction in any divisions, evasions or confu- 
sions among the great body of Christian 
scholars who organized at Chicago a new cru- 
sade for giving moral and religious nurture to 
the children of America. 

We must give humble and hearty thanks 
to Providence for so guiding the speakers of 
the convention that their utterances followed 
one another like the consecutive and corre- 
lated chapters of a book of bright and beauti- 
ful prophecy. Nobody tried to be radical— 
the phrase “higher criticism” was not once 
heard ; nobody was pugnacious—the Interna- 
tional lesson system was treated as deferen- 
tially as a pious grandmother ; nobody posed 
as a heretic insistent on being persecuted— 
every word was positive and constructive. 
The lay Christian “worker” was not conspic- 
uous in the convention or on the street cars, 
but the scholars and pastors whose is the re- 
sponsibility for training and restraining said 
worker constituted the membership. 

The first emphasis at Chicago was upon the 
teacher. “If the minister is not responsible 
for the work of instruction,’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Hervey, “‘who is?” Our theological semi- 
naries are evidently to be admonished to 
train pastors as teachers hereafter. Some 
deprecated the introduction of paid teachers 
into our Sunday schools, but it was not made 
evident why they would be more corruptible 
than paid ministers. Yet the emphasis was 
made urgent that it is “the man behind the 
Book” that counts. What a fine sentence 
was that of President King’s: ‘‘To be such 
persons as we ought to be and to witness to 
such personalities as men ought to know—this 
it is to teach!” 

An unexpectedly earnest interest arose as 
to the possibilities of moral education in the 
public schools, as it was realized that here 
only are all our children accessible. There 
were differences of opinion as to how much is 
possible, but there was evident an intention 
to test the opportunities which state laws al- 
low to the furthest. ‘*Are we,” asked Pro- 
fessor Coe, “to accept from the least moral of 
our citizens the dictum as to how much of 
morals the state may teach its children?” 
And Dr. G. E. Horr’s syllogism impressed us 
all: ‘“‘The state makes moral statutes. The 
state should teach its children how to keep its 
Own statutes.” 

I was most impressed in the discussions of 
the Sunday schoo] with what was said as to 
the place of the Bible in religious education. 
Some one may have anticipated that it would 
be underestimated by men known to be 
* progressive.”” Never at any Sunday school 
convention were higher claims made for it as 
“the natural text book, containing both 
facts and stimuli of religious education.” No 
more thorough grounding in its spirit and its 
divine “‘story of the growth of experience of 
the human soul with God” could have been 
demanded. Yet the plea was ever to relate 
the Book to life. “ We ought,” said Dr. Bal- 
lantine, “to know something later than the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan.” ‘“ Chris- 
tianity,’”’ said President Rhees, “is not a re- 
ligion of a book, but witha book.” The theme 
of the convention became the exaltation of 
the Christ, who is the Life and the Light of 


men. 

The formal organization of the convention 
into the Religious Education Association was 
the great culmination. The plan and scope 
of the new movement are tremendous. 


Dr. 
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Hodge, who spoke at the closing ratification 
meeting, told me that after President Harper 
had finished reading his statement he seized 
his hat and went to his hotel, to rewrite his 
address in terms commensurate with the 
adopted plan. 

We are going to have relief at once in a 
few of the many problems of Christian nur- 
ture, we shall have the patient working out 
of some necessary experiments, which the 
International system with its great organized 
work cannot turn aside to attempt, and in the 
course of the years we shall reach as a people, 
through the fatherly gaidance of this new 
association, a knowledge of religion that shall 
hold the mind as well as the heart. There is, 
I am sure, in this movement also an evan- 
gelism more deep and broad, more thorough- 
going and enduring than we have known be- 
fore. 

The convention was a relief, to a Yankee, 
in the absence of all “ whoop-her-up” fea- 
tures, and a refreshment in the splendid il- 
lustrations of worship in song. The prepon- 
derance of men in the audiences at every ses- 
sion was gratifying. The thoughtfulness and 
attention to details of the local committees 
were noteworthy. And the conditions of the 
weather and of Chicago streets made one 
thankful when all was over, as Dr. Hazard 
remarked, that there are so many trains that 
take one out of the city. 





In and Around Boston 


The Wellesley Hills Dedication 

The driving snow and bitter cold of Tues- 
day, Feb. 17, interfered somewhat with the 
attendance upon the dedication of the new 
house of worship in Wellesley Hills, but in 
no way chilled enthusiasm. An uncommonly 
good and varied program had been prepared 
by the pastor, Rev. P. T. Farwell), including 
greetings from the mother church in Welles- 
ley and from sister churches in the town, as 
well as from the sisterhood of churches in 
the conference. Dr. McKenzie filled out the 
afternoon with an appropriate address, and 
the evening exercises were prefaced by some 
good after-supper speaking by several of the 
neighboring ministers. Dr. S. E. Herrick 
preached the dedicatory sermon from the 
verse beginning, “The foundation of God 
standeth sure,” and the dedicatory prayer 
was by Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D. A beauti- 
ful responsive service in which the congrega- 
tion had a large part added to the impressive- 
ness of the whole. 

A picture and a description of the new edi- 
fice were given in our issue of Dec. 13. The 
material is stone and in dignity and symmetry 
the edifice reminds one of some of the most 
pleasing of English parish churches. The in- 
terior is admirably adapted to the various 
functions of a working as well as a worship- 
ing church. 


Mr. Lee at the Lowell Institute 

Sydney Lee, editor of the National Diction- 
ary of Biography, biographer of Shakespeare 
and of Queen Victoria, an English Jew of an 
omniscient sort, has been lecturing at the 
Lowell Institute and at Harvard University, 
and Jater will visit other centers of learning. 
Incidentally he is improving the opportunity 
to hit heavy blows at the Baconian theory of 
the authorship of what in literature is gener- 
ally attributed to William Shakespeare; and 
in his address before the Boston Unitarian 
Club argued thus from the clear distinction 
in philosophical views between what we have 
of Bacon’s that is undisputedly his, and what 
we usually assign to Shakespeare. In his 
lecture on Franeis Bacon last week, Mr. Lee 
made it very clear that for Bacon as an un- 
principled man he has nothing but contempt. 
Incidentally Mr. Lee let it be seen that the 
American passion for education, our lavish 
giving to the support of science, etc., makes 
him wonder whether or not we may not be 
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the people chosen of God to work out first in 
the history of humanity that conception of 
the reign of science and education which 
Bacon cherished as a dream. 


Boston Congregational Club 


President C. H. Beale’s administration was 
successfully inaugurated last Monday even- 
ing with a meeting in which several diverse 
elements were happily blended. Rev. E. M. 
Noyes read a suggestive paper on Congrega- 
tionalism in Greater Boston. Without in- 
dulging in hyper-criticism or striking the 
pessimistic note, he pointed out the weak- 
nesses in our present alignment, arising from 
the fact that the churches are split up into 
three conferences and from the lack of any 
concerted joint effort like a social settlement 
or an evangelistic enterprise. He urged the 
duty and opportunity of closer fellowship and 
co-operation and called attention to the Con- 
gregational Church Union as the natural and 
effective agent of the churches in their com- 
bined local work. 

After President Frost of Berea had made a 
bright little speech, the chief speaker of the 
evening, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, delighted and in- 
structed his large audience for over an hour 
with his pictures and the recital of his expe- 
riences as a missionary on the Labrador coast. 





The Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference 


This twelfth conference last week showed 
no abatement of interest in Booker Washing- 
ton’s favorite scheme. Déspite unfavorable 
climatic conditions nearly a thousand farm- 
ers, three hundred educators and many press 
representatives participated in the most pic- 
turesque gathering in America. After achar- 
acteristic address by Dr. Washington, replete 
with homely sense, those who had got hold 
of something told how. For hours the unique 
gathering sat intent. 

One new feature was the taking of a census 
of those present, 398 families, representing 
2,408 persons, 49 per cent. of which own 
real estate and 44 per cent. of those who 
own property own over $1,000 worth. They 
had 572 horses and mules, 1,119 cows and 
1,346 sheep. Sixty-four per cent. had had 
some schooling; 39 per cent. had had three 
years or more. Dr. Washington urged these 
who had property to give something for edu- 
cation. 

The Black Belt Improvement Society strikes 
a blow at useless secret societies in its unique 
organization as follows: First degree—desire 
to do better; second—three chickens and a 
pig; third—a cow; fourth—an acre of land; 
fifth—an acre and a house; sixth—forty acres 
and a mule; seventh—eighty acres and two 
mules. That is the freemasonry of industry. 
Other degrees are to be added up to the thirty- 
third. 

With this significant sentence the declara- 
tions closed, “ Prosperity and peace are de- 
pendent upon friendly relations between the 
races, and to this end we urge a spirit of 
manly forbearance and mutual interest.” 

The drift of the Negro to the city was dep- 
recated, as was also his lack of protection in 
the rural districts. It was thought to be to 
the Negro’s distinct advantage that his lot 
was cast in the field rather than the factory. 

To one visiting Tuskegee for the first time 
it is a surprising little industrial city; to the 
frequent visitor it illustrates the American 
doctrine of expansion in grounds, buildings 
and students. Whatever may be the estima- 
tion in which Dr. Washington is held by 
others, certainly these plain farmers believe 
inhim. One little boy in a Sunday school of 
the Black Belt held that Methuselah was the 
oldest man, Moses the meekest, and Booker 
Washington the greatest! His mother had 
told him so. H. H. P. 
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Professor James and the Prophets 


If Prof. William James is not among 
the prophets he is at least rendering serv- 
ice to friends of the faith by his bracing 
books, The Will to Believe and The Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience. It is not 
a bad sign of the times that librarians 
are overrun with calls for the latest Gif- 
ford Lectures on Natural Religion. That 
a large number of ordinary folk should 
for once have the presumption to under- 
stand a Gifford lecturer is wonderful to 
tell. Who knows but what success in 
this region may encourage us to renewed 
effort to understand the psychological 
novel ? 

There is no need of supposing that 
the widespread and grateful interest in 
The Varieties of Religious Experience is 
an indication that intimidated believers 
are nervously clutching at whatever rem- 
nants of the supernatural may be left to 
them. On the contrary it shows that 
scientific description is no longer dreaded 
as being essentially anti-theistic. To 
analyze religious processes is not to an- 
nihilate them. 

In The Congregationalist of Dec. 20 Dr. 
Berle endeavored to demonstrate the van- 
ity of expecting to find in Professor 
James’s discussion anything that would 
go to confirm Christian faith. As his 
strictures have most adequately covered 
the ground for those who are disappointed 
with the conclusions of the book or re- 
sent its method, it may now be proper to 
state the case from another side and to 
set forth some of the values that many 
sorts and conditions of Christians are 
finding in the Gifford lectures and in 
The Will to Believe. The Harvard pro- 
fessor has not been posing as a special 
providence to evangelical faith, and he 
seems well aware that the laboratories 
can bake no bread of eternal life. Yet 
taken for what it purports to be The 
Varieties of Religious Experience yields 
results of a constructive kind. As to the 
temper in which such a book should be 
approached one might adapt a phrase of 
Bengel’s and say, Not without catholic- 
ity was it written, not without catholic- 
ity may it be understood. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd has told us how the 
man from Mars might feel if he were to 
inspect our world under the guidance of 
an agnostic cicerone. Not understanding 
the phenomenon of worship, and wanting 
an explanation of the widespread prac- 
tice, the visitor would be puzzled to see 
his guide, the avowed friend of facts, 
unwilling to take notice of altars and 
church-steeples and anxious to avoid 
mention of the religious emotions of 
mankind. This disposition to rule every- 
thing religious out of court, or to treat it 
as the amiable weakness of the unen- 
lightened, has characterized not a few 
who have taken the name of science in 
vain, and the pernicious influence has 
been far-reaching. He only jests at such 
materialistic agnosticism that never felt 
its wounds, Now it is against this bull- 
dozing arrogance that Dr. James sets 
himself in clear opposition. By him and 
like-minded scientists the religious con- 
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sciousness is treated with something of 
the dignity it deserves. The highest ex- 
pression of man’s life is associated with 
instincts that steadfastly refuse to be 
regarded as defunct. Man is “incurably 
religious” and he need not apologize for 
having a soul. 

Wishing to discover what the religious 
experiences have in common, Professor 
James assembles his witnesses and lets 
them say their say. He has convened a 
motley parliament, to be sure, and we 
are somewhat abashed at the queer com- 
pany in which we find our favorite saints. 
Morbid ascetics and rugged apostles, 
men of storm and mooning devotees are 
jostling one another in these pages. 
Some of them do not appear to be con- 
spicuously discreet ; others are uncanny 
and inhuman and bring to mind the com- 
ment made in his journal by blunt John 
Wesley after he had read the biography 
of Saint Katherine of Genoa: ‘Mr. Les- 
ley calls one a devil of a saint. I am 
sure this was a fool of asaint.” But the 
witnesses are to have a fair field and the 
testimonies are taken at face value. It 
seems a pity that Dr. Berle should sug- 
gest that the author has allowed himself 
to be hoodwinked by the recorded expe- 
riences of the Christians cited. When it 
is remembered that the apologetic foun- 
dations of our faith are laid deep in the 
testimony of believers one wonders where 
Dr. Berle’s skepticism, beginning with 
Finney, can have an end, unless he thinks 
that testimony may be more reliable for 
being remote. 

The conclusion reached by Professor 
James is this, that the uniform deliver- 
ance in which all religions appear to 
meet consists of (1) an uneasiness and (2) 
its solution, ‘‘a sense that there is some- 
thing wrong about us as we naturally 
stand” and ‘‘a sense that we are saved 
from the wrongness by making proper con- 
nection with the higher powers.” The 
elements of feeling lend themselves to 
the intellectual prepossessions of their 
subjects and abide amid all fluctuations 
ef conceptual interpretation, Of course, 
so inclusive a definition is not intended 
to wipe out every distinction between a 
slate sednce and an answer to prayer, 
although Dr. James’s generous considera- 
tion of picturesque systems like the 
mind-cure movement might easily be 
mistaken for an unqualified indorse- 
ment. Some of them do meet his test 
fully, bearing good fruits in well-poised 
lives. 

There is, however, a higher wisdom 
than the optimistic simplicity of 
‘*healthy-mindedness” which, he says, is 
“inadequate as a philosophical doctrine 
because the evil facts which it refuses 
positively to account for are a genuine 
portion of reality.” Few of us are dis- 
posed to complain that the category em- 
ployed is so accommodating, for we are 
glad to follow Professor James in the 
effert to distinguish between names and 
things. ‘Brimstone Corner,” for in- 
stance, is rather an approximation than 
afact. Is it not entirely Christian to be- 


lieve that a man may have vital religion 
and be well-pleasing to our Lord, though 
he follow not with us? The disciple of 
Jesus can adopt no role of superior per- 
son toward them that are without the 
law. The truth is, we are all more human 
than theological unless we happen to be 
striking an attitude. 

Another emphasis that accords well 
with the Christian outlook on life is Pro- 
fessor James’s insistence on the integ- 
rity of man’s individuality and his conse- 
quent freedom. This doctrine, enlarged 
on in The Will to Believe, is urged on the 
basis of “‘ pluralism,” as against the de- 
terministic implications of philosophical 
monism. Here again the teacher has 
his eye on practical results. We who 
have thought that the old fatalism of rep- 
rebation was dead and done with have 
been forced to listen to a new fatalism 
preached under august sanctions, not in 
theological dialect but in the lingo of the 
laboratory or in the sordid sentences of 
the pessimistic novel. If as a Christian 
worker I listen to the Calvinism of this 
untempered ‘“‘science,’’ new methods will 
be in order when next I find a man in the 
gutter. My first act must be to look up 
his genealogy, and make out an anthro- 
pometric chart. IfI find that the gentle- 
man is a descendant of Margaret Jukes, 
it will be proper to give him a lift, but 
quite vain to think that he could be per- 
manently helped. He is the son of his 
parents, the victim of his surroundings, 
and his doom is writ. If I said anything 
to the poor fellow I should have to de- 
clare a doctrine of reprobation, and in 
essence it would be the old hideous lie, 
after all: 

You'll be damned if you do, 

You’ll be damned if you don’t. 
No one in these days is protesting more 
stoutly than Professor James against a 
naturalism that knows no evangel of 
moral recovery. He keeps step with the 
gospel in preaching that men are not so 
completely the victims of all that has 
gone before that they may be labeled and 
classified once and for all. There is an 
incalculable element in human nature, 
because choice remains. Our lives may 
open toward a Power under whose in- 
fluence the tides of conduct may be re- 
versed. 

A further justification of faith is af- 
forded in the defense of the mystical 
states, which are said to break down the 
authority of rational consciousness based 
upon the understanding and senses alone. 
That in this discussion of religious expe- 
rience “‘ the prior question” is untouched 
is not the least significant er least valua- 
ble feature. Light is thrown on mediate 
processes and we are told of the sublim- 
inal consciousness, the door that turns 
in toward the soul and out toward the 
higher powers; but as Professor Muir- 
head has put it, the subliminal is not the 
sublime. Trying to trace religion to its 
inmost cell Dr. James sees that God is 
not revealed to research; and he leaves 
the question at a point where Christian 
theology is quite willing to take it off his 
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hands. Deeper tian description is the 
spiritual reality. ‘If religion be a func- 
tion by which either God’s cause or man’s 
cause is to be really advanced, then he 
who lives the life of it, however nar- 
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rowly, is a better servant than he who 
merely knows about it, however much”’ 
(p. 489). A philesophy may bring us to 
the chasm that we fain would cross; yet 
it provides no bridge and we must make 
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the mystic leap, But the super-rational 
is not the irrational ; and so 
the steps of Faith 


Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The Rock beneath. 





Zillah’s Explanation 


A Parable for Crestfalien Congregationalists 


By Rev. Grorcrt Henry HuspsARD, HAVERHILL, MASs. 


Abel Meholah was disgusted. What 
was the matter? Matter enough! Had 
not the First Congregational Church of 
Damascus, the leading church of the de- 
nomination in the state, just called to 
its vacant pulpit a Methodist? In doing 
this had not its committee slighted the 
claims of numerous worthy men born 
and bred Congregationalists? Had they 
not ignored the merits of the Rev. Pil- 
dash Brewster, Ph. D., a direct descend- 
ant of the Pilgrim Fathers, the ripest 
fruit of an unbroken line of ministerial 
ancestors, all of whom were Congrega- 
tionalists stanch and true? Had they 
not turned down the most promising 
graduates of several of the best Congre- 
gational seminaries, rejected a number 
of men who had supplemented cum laude 
with courses at Leipsic or Oxford and 
years of foreign travel, and taken a man 
from another denomination whose edu- 
cation and equipment were far inferior, 
and whose knowledge of our ideals and 
polity was, as a matter of course, very 
imperfect? 

Abel himself had frequently preached 
in the pulpit of the First Church, and 
while he was not candidating in any 
sense, since his own field gave him plenty 
to do, yet it would have gratified him had 
the committee sounded him as to the 
possibility of his accepting a call. It is 
not pleasant to be wholly ignored even 
when one does not care for a call. 

But what troubled Abel far more than 
this quiet ignoring of his own merits was 
the fact that several men whom he had 
recommended as well fitted for the place 
had been heard one after another and 
then set aside to make room for this 
Methodist. He knew the needs of the 
field and was thoroughly acquainted with 
the character and qualifications of the 
men, and had recommended them after 
careful thought and in a most disinter- 
ested fashion. And yet the church had 
blundered on in its own foolish way, and 
had chosen to take a man of much less 
worth than those he had named. The 
thing was simply outrageous. It was 
sheer stupidity. 

Abel spied the record of the callin The 
Congregationalist as he picked it up one 
evening after tea. He read it aloud to 
Zillah and expressed his opinion upon 
this and many similar happenings with 
considerable feeling. 

“*T don’t know what our Congregational 
churches are thinking about nowadays. 
Things have come to such a pass that at 
least four out of every five prominent 
churches looking for a pastor are sure to 
call a man from the ranks of the Metho- 
dists or Presbyterians or some other de- 
nomination ; and our own Congregational 
seminary graduates and experienced min- 
isters are being utterly ignored. There 
is precious little encouragement for a 


man to enter our schools to study for 
the ministry when one Methodist uni- 
versity supplies more ministers for our 
Congregational pulpits than half of our 
own best seminaries put together.” 
(Abel was in the exaggerating mood.) 

“It is discouraging,” replied Zillah, 
‘‘and I have always been glad that you 
took matters into your own hands, or 
rather put them into the Lord’s hands, 
four years ago and were forever emanci- 
pated from the candidating system. But 
I pity the men who are still in bondage, 
and who wait in vain for calls while fields 
abundant are waiting for reapers. Have 
you no idea what the matter is ?”’ 

“Matter! Why, I think the churches 
are daft! Simply daft! Just look at our 
metropolitan churches—Methodist filled, 
half of them, and with only a sprink- 
ling of real dyed-in-the-wool Congrega- 
tionalists in the rest. Why, Zillab, I am 
wholly out of patience with my own de- 
nomination. There seems to be no sense 
of denominational loyalty whatever in 
the churches. 

“‘ Now here is this church in Damascus. 
I think that the committee might have 
had the grace to ask me if I would listen 
to a call, although you know I wouldn’t 
have accepted. But they couldn’t know 
it without asking. They have heard me 
preach several times and know what I 
can do. Then you know how hard I 
worked to get them to hear my old 
friend, John Baldwin. Got him here and 
let him preach in my pulpit so that their 
committee could hear him first, and then 
they didn’t even ask him to preach be- 
fore the church. How perfectly absurd! 
Jobn is a fine man, thoroughly educated, 
and a true Congregationalist. Few men 
in the country are better fitted for their 
work than he. He comes of ascholarly 
family, has studied all his life, went to 
the best schools, college and theological 
seminary, took a post graduate course, 
spent several years abroad and came 
back with a Ph. D. Besides all that he 
has done a good deal in a literary way. 
His book, The Contributions of Pyramid 
and Monument to Christian Evidences, 
is a marvel of profound research and ele- 
gant diction. 

“If they did not fancy him, what was 
the matter with Heber Watkins? He 
was another able man who would have 
been an ornament to any pulpit in the 
country. If there was any want of fit- 
ness in his case, it was simply because 
he was too large a man for Damascus. 
Yet they actually rejected him after I 
had succeeded in getting him a hearing 
in their church. 

“T should not mind so much about it 
if I were not well acquainted with the 
man whom they have called, and did not 
know that he is greatly inferior in almost 
every respect to those that I recom- 


mended, as well as to many other men 
whom they had on their list. His name 
is Tyler, and he was in college with me. 
He used to go out preaching regularly 
Freshman year. They said that with 
half an hour’s notice he could preach 
forty minutes. And he went right on 
preaching every Sunday through his col- 
lege and seminary courses. It goes with- 
out saying that he could not do the best 
work at his studies while he was carry- 
ing on so much pulpit and parish work. 
For, in addition to the fact that he was 
preaching regularly every Sunday, he 
used to have revivals quite frequently in 
his churches, and those would take him 
away altogether from recitations and lec- 
tures for several weeks at a time. No 
man can do really good work in that way, 
and his scholarship has suffered as a mat- 
ter of necessity. Yet, just because he 
can talk fluently and tell a few catchy 
stories, he is called to this good church 
and some of the best men in our denomi- 
nation are rejected.” 

“‘Now Abel,” interrupted Zillah, “it 
seems to me that you have touched upon 
the real secret of the situation in what 
you have just said. Setting aside the 
question of individual fitness, there ap- — 
pears to be a marked difference in the 
ideals of different schools and denomina- 
tions. 

“You say that this man Tyler, the suc- 
cessful candidate at Damascus, used to 
preach frequently in his high school and 
college days. And he did so with the 
consent and even by the advice of his 
teachers. On the other hand, your 
friends and yourself, adhering to the 
ideals of Congregationalism as embodied 
in the rules of our theological seminaries, 
never ventured to preach ‘till you had re- 
ceived a regular license at the close of 
the second year in the seminary course. 
I remember you once spoke of a man in 
your class who was sharply reproved by 
the faculty because he preached once 
during his Junior year and you thought 
the professors were right. Now what is 
the result of this system? Simply this. 
There is not a Congregational seminary 
in the country, so far as I know them, 
that is turning out preachers today!” 

“Why, Zillab, what do you mean ?”’ 

“TIT mean just what I say. There is 
not a seminary of our denomination in 
the country that is turning out preachers 
asits regular product today. The preach- 
ing element in the work is belittled and 
discouraged. Students are impressed with 
the notion that scholarship is everything 
and that preaching is—well, preaching is 
nothing. The man who persists in preach- 
ing from the start is either sent away or 
looked upon with disfavor and sneered 
at as superficial: Men must not venture 
to preach till they receive a license ; and 
that license must not be given till they 
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are near the end of their course of study. 
In short, theological students are given 
to understand that a thorough knowledge 
of Hebrew, Greek and systematic theol- 
ogy are more vital to the preacher than 
&@ message of God to lost men.” 

“But, Zillab, am I not a preacher? 
And did you not say that Baldwin gave 
an excellent sermon when he preached 
in my pulpit?” 

‘*Now Abel, you know that I appreci- 
ate your abilities better than any one 
else in the world. You are a splendid 
sermonizer and a true scholar, to say 
nothing of what I think of you as a man; 
but I cannot say that you are a preacher 
in the literal sense. That was a magnifi- 
cent discourse you gave the people last 
Sabbath morning on The Modern Con- 
ception of God; and the lecture in the 
evening on The Moral and Spiritual 
Value of the Ancient Hebrew Legends 
was a fine specimen of scholarly work. 
Both were carefully written and deliv- 
ered with genuine eloquence. That quo- 
tation from Browning was apt and beau- 
tifully rendered (I always do like to hear 
you read poetry, Abel); but after all it 
was not preaching. 

‘Baldwin cannot be compared with 
you for a moment in the matter of de- 
livery. He reads every word of his ser- 
mons in a dull, monotonous tone and is 
closely confined to his notes; but that 
discussion of The Literature of the Minor 
Prophets must have cost him months of 
study and painstaking work. I grant 
that the graduates of our seminaries are 
scholars, many of them, ani reflect great 
credit upon the schools from that stand- 
point. They are fine sermonizers, essay- 
ists, specialists in various departments 
of research, linguists, rhetoricians—but 
they are not preachers. 

“And how could they be expected to 
compete in that sphere with those who 
turn their chief attention to the work of 
preaching? Put yourself over against 
this man Tyler. You say he was preach- 
ing in his high school days. After that 
he had four years of college and two of 
seminary, at the very least calculation, 
in which he was getting practice along 
the line that is supposed to be the chief 
function of the minister, and all the 
while you were getting no practice at 
all and were actually repressing the 
preaching spirit. 

“Tf he was superficial and windy in 
the early days of his preaching that was 
not because he preached, but because he 
was lacking in good taste or did not re- 
ceive the wise advice that he needed. 
But in spite of faults and mistakes he 
continued to preach and learned to preach 
by preaching as every one must. 

“T really think that the course of the 
churches in seeking so many pastors out- 
side the denomination is simply an indi- 
cation of the fact that our churches want 
preachers. Busy and burdened people do 
not care to listen on Sunday to learned 
discussions of subjects remote from life, 
or even to a scholarly handling of ques- 
tions that fill the papers throughout the 
week. They want a helpful and encour- 
aging or comforting message born of 
human experience and sympathy and 
touching human need. It does not en- 
hance the value of preaching in the esti- 
mation of any worthy person to have it 
crude and unscholarly. Not atall. The 
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more scholarly and finished the better, 
provided it breathes the right spirit. But 
if it comes to a choice between scholarly 
lecturing and unscholarly preaching, they 
will take the latter every time. Whata 
pity that soul hungry people should ever 
be obliged to make such a choice! 

“Of course, no one denomination has 
an absolute monopoly of preachers; for 
preachers are called, not made. But 
some systems are favorable to the devel- 
opment of the preaching spirit, while 
others repress it, and the student who 
really becomes a preacher under this lat- 
ter system must do so in spite of his 
training. Our churches are striving to 
cull the best preachers from all the de- 
nominations; and I think you will con- 
fess that they are succeeding pretty 
well.” 

“But, Zillah, how is the matter to be 


remedied? Would you have our semina-. 


ries lower their standards of scholarship 
and flood the country with a lot of half- 
educated windbags ?”’ 

“You know I would not, Abel. I would 
have the standards elevated, not lowered. 
Let our seminaries put the ideal of schol- 
arship and culture higher than ever. But 
high above that and everything else let 
them exalt the work of preaching. Let 
them emphasize the fact beyond all pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding that the first 
work of the minister is to preach, and 
that his first qualification is a call from 
God and a message to the people. Let 
it be understood that the most illiterate 
and blundering bearer of a genuine gos- 
pel message is worth more than a score 
of the best Biblical scholars and Orient- 
alists without the message, and that a 
man who is not consumed with zea! to 
preach the gospel has no place in a theo- 
logical seminary at all. 

‘Let them put this idea first and fore- 
most, then let them lead the men in the 
study of Hebrew, Greek, theology, soci- 
ology, church history and all the rest as 
mere aids to the great work of preaching, 
and we should have a harvest of preach- 
ers who would be at once scholarly and 
popular. Wouldn’t it be grand if your 
own beloved seminary, whose decline you 
have so often deplored, would take the 
lead in this direction and, by meeting 
the just demand of our churches, place 
itself once more at the very forefront of 
Congregational seminaries? ”’ 

And before he knew it, Abel said, 
** Amen!”’ 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 20 


At the annual meeting in Washington last 
November it was voted to try to raise $120,- 
000 in contributions during the present finan- 
cial year and to appoint a Day of Prayer with 
special reference to the proposed advance. 
Some weeks later the executive committee 
selected Feb. 20 as the date. Here and there 
meetings were appointed, and in many local 
societies at the regular meeting held nearest 
this date a Day of Prayer was observed. 

About 120 ladies gathered in Pilgrim Hall 
and Mrs. J. E. Bradley led the service. Help- 
ful words were given by Mrs. Capron, Mrs. 
Linceln and Mrs. Jadson Smith. Much of 
the hour was spent in prayer. Two mission- 
ary physicians from India were present, Dr. 
Harriet Parker of Madura and Dr. Julia Bis- 
sell of Ahmednagar. Dr. Parker went out in 
1895 in company with Miss Child at the time 
of her tour in India, China and Japan, a 
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companionship which Miss Child always re 
called with much satisfaction. Dr. Parker 
told of her hospital work in Madura, and gave 
some interesting instances of spiritual devel- 
opment in patients who came to be healed of 
physical ills. Dr. Annie Young had come 
from Jaffna to look after the ho-pital, assisted 
by Mile. Cronier, who has been there for 
some years, 

Dr. Bissell spoke with much tenderness of 
the death of Dr. Harding, and recalled the 
farewells of many who came to see her just 
before she left Ahmednagar. A Brahman man 
who went to the train said, “ Bai, come back 
to us quickly,” and his words seem to be ring- 
ing in her ears while she is detained in this 
country longer than she anticipated to re- 
gain health. These two doctors with their 
assistants treated more than 80,000 patients 
the year before they left India. No wonder 
it takes time to recuperate! 





Opinions on the Chicago Con- 
vention 


This convention represented the Christian 
scholarship of the United States more ade- 
quately than any other meeting ever held. 
The leaders of thought were there in great 
numbers. But inthe devotional exercises and 
in the speeches there was no discordant note. 
The things as to which they agreed were so 
large and compelling that the smaller things 
were lost sight of. And though there were no 
demonstrations of emotion you could not at- 
tend the sessions without becoming aware of 
that restrained intensity of feeling and depth 
of conviction that hushes and awes the human 
spirit.— The Watchman. 


There is absolutely nothing to fear from the 
association, and everything to hope. Nothing 
could be of brighter promise for the future of 
the Church and of the state than that the 
most distinguished scholars in the country 
should take time to come together in confer- 
ence and express themselves as profoundly 
zealous for the widest and best knowledge of 
the Bible, and for the furtherance of every 
agency which proposes the moral elevation of 
our youth.—The Christian Advocate, 


There were no iconoclastic utterances de- 
spite the wide-spread expectation of those sus- 
picious of themovement. A sweet, sane, posi- 
tive, uplifting spirit sounded the trumpet call 
to attention before the vast audience on Tues- 
day night, and the same spirit broke free 
the banner of action in the formation of 
the Religious Education Association at the 
crowded session late Thursday afternoon.— 
The. Examiner. 


The spiritual tone and devotional spirit 
were as marked in platform utterance as in 
the earnest prayer and fervent song which 
opened and closed each session. This re- 
ligious atmosphere, together with the pro- 
foundly serious earnestness and fearlessly 
free fellowship which pervaded the whole 
cocasion, made it impossible to suspect the 
presence or possibility of any factional con- 
trol, ulterior motive, or polemic purpose.— The 
Outlook. 


The uncompromising position adopted by 
such men as Dr. Potts of Toronto, Dr. Neely 
of New York, and Bishop Vincent, was not 
represented on the platform. This doubtless 
was due to the failure of leaders of that class 
to respond to the cordial invitations extended. 
Their absence is regretted; for, had they 
listened to the frank, irenic declarations of 
these who advocate the new movement, the 
promotion of a complete understanding would 
have been simpler than it will be through the 
medium of reports and correspondence.— The 
Standard. 


It may make a splendid scientific record, 
but it will prove a dismal religious failure. 
As its character and aims come to be known, 
the evangelical denominations will let it 
severely alone. The sooner it comes to its 
demise, the better for evangelicalism.—The 
Presbyterian. 





The victories of the twentieth century are 
to be moral victories.— HZ. H. Hale. 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 
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Chapter XI. 
BISHOP GREATHEART ORDAINS UNCANONIC- 
ALLY 





A ATRICK SULLI- 
‘| VAN, acommuni- 

cant of the Church 
= of Rome, chosen a 
=| member of the Pro- 
visional Committee 
“4 of the ‘Union for 
Christian Fellow- 
ship, Growth and 
Service’ at the 
Sy Annie Laurie 

<. See, * 2) ine l” 

deg. P Ce Precisely, my 

Ny friend; but possess 
your soul in patience long enough to ltarn 
how it came about. 

On the Sanday of the first public service, 
and as soon as he had swallowed his dinner, 
Sullivan went to Duncan McLeod. 

*‘1’m a Catholic,” said Sullivan. 

“T would uot have you otherwise,” rejoined 
Duncan. 

“Nor I, ye,” continued Sullivan. 
be o’ the meetin’? ”’ 

“Yes, as I think,” answered Duncan. “I 
know devout Catholics,—some of them are 
among my best friends,—who, upon occasion, 
meet with Protestants where prayer is offered, 
and for practical work; and I know Protest- 
ants who so meet with Catholics; in fact, I 
myself am one of them. That is just the sit- 
uation here.” 

“T will do it,” Sullivan went on. ‘“ Ye’ll 
tell nobody, Mr. McLeod, but I knows a 
praste in Colorado,—and sure there’s no bet- 
ter praste than he,—who is to that extint a 
Christian, that, as I’m a-thinkin’, he’d give 
me the like advice himsilf. Leastways, I’ll 
shtake me soul that he’ll confess and absolve 
me. Will ye shake hands wid me on it, Mr. 
McLeod? ”’ 

“* With the proviso, Patrick, that when I am 
among Catholics I may do, as nearly as I can, 
the same thing.” 

“Sure, sir. I niver set me eyes on so’good 
a Catholic as ye, barrin’ the mass. Ye con- 
fessed and got absolution this very mornin’,” 
—and they shook until, Sunday though it 
was, it became almost an athletic contest 
which of them could squeeze until the other 
cried, *‘ Enough!” 

“God bless you, Patrick!” said Duncan; 
“you are my joy and crown.” 

“And, Mr. McLeod,” answered Sullivan, 
“b’ the Lord’s grace, and the Holy Mother’s, 
ye are me saviour,” and, with his rough hand 
dashing away a tear, he made the sign of the 
cross, and was gone. 

The nominating committee insisted on pre- 
senting. his name for the Provisional Com- 
mittee; it was received with applause; no 
“ Ayes” were so emphatic when the names 
were voted on separately ; and Patrick Sulli- 
van proved second in value to no member, 
either of the Provisional Committee, or of the 
Union for Christian Fellowship, Growth and 
Service that followed. 

But he was rarely without hisjoke. “ Would 
ye ha’ thought it,” he would exclaim, “that 
he that led the mutiny would ha’ been created 
acardinal? Me red hatI keeps under me bed 
though, lest, wearin’ it, and some day for- 
gettin’, I misbeseem it, and so make light o’ 
the Holy Father’s app’intment.” 

Duncan was away the next Sunday. John 
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took the service. The third Sunday Duncan 
was back. There were water, bread and the 
cup on the table before the platform. Dun- 
can spoke on the meanings of baptism and of 
the communion. He did this so simply, with 
such apt illustration, so tenderly, and in such 
a direct and practical way, that even mature 
Christians, like Douglas Campbell, said the 
sacraments never meant so much to them 
before. The men got him to write out the 
sebstance of what he said, and had it printed 
as part of a manual which they soon issued 
for the use of their Union. 

‘Why I administer these sacraments,’”’ Dun- 
can said, “I will make clear on Wednesday 
evening.” Then he put the water of baptism 
on the foreheads of forty-seven men. After 
that he invited all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ to commune, and one hundred and 
sixty-four did so. Hebroke the bread, poured 
the wine, blessed both, and gave them to the 
Provisional Committee, who, the cardinal in- 
cluded, distributed them to the congregation. 
Then Duncan served the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and its son of Rome partook “in both 
kinds” for the first time. It was a day of 
heaven, beyond-even the first Sunday of their 
services. 

Wednesday night Duncan made this speech : 

“There are,” he said, “‘many Protestant 
denominations; so many that we ought not 
to start another at the Annie Laurie Mine. 
Though so many, they are of but three types, 
Episcopal, ruled by bishops; Presbyterial, 
ruled by leading men, elders; and Congrega- 
tional, ruled by the congregation. Politically 
speaking, monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
are, respectively, their key words. Forget 
not, however, that the true monarch is serv- 
ant of all; and that aristocracy means the 
‘rule of the best.’ Each type claims the au- 
thority of the New Testament; and rightly, 
for they all commingle there. The ultimate 
church will not be at some one of these three 
sides of the field, but at its center, utilizing 
to the full all of these divinely suggested 
forces in church life. 

“* Meantime, each man chooses his type. I, 
for example, choose the Presbyteria], with its 
elders and general assembly; and Mr. Sulli- 
van—God bless him !—chooses the Episcopal, 
with its bishops, archbishops and supreme 
pontiff. ; 

“Probably we could all come together with 
the least sacrifice of individual convictions, 
and most conveniently, in some Congrega- 
tional way,—which, in some respects, is what 
we are doing. But that, if carried out fully, 
would cause men of all three types to become 
makeweights for one of them; would involve, 
in short, denominationalism, councils, and the 
rest,—conditions not conducive, as [am think- 
ing and as I know many of you think, to the 
straight, simple work we want to do here for 
Christ. Shall we not keep even nearer than 
that to the New Testament? Shall we not 
utilize all the forces it suggests: the congre- 
gation governing; the provisional and other 
committees, as if they were elders, governing ; 
and your minister, whoever he may be, with 
a sort of bishop’s authority lodged in him, 
also governing, so long, that is to say, as, in 
wisdom and character, he shall deserve to do 
80? 

“That was the way it looked to me; and, 
as time was precious, and as, also, what could 
be done was problematical, I went, on my 
own responsibility, to the Atlantic seaboard, 
partly, indeed, on business for the mine, but, 
to be frank, mainly on Christ’s business: 
Since I am Presbyterian, and our union is 
acting Congregationally, it seemed the fair 
thing to approach an eminent bishop of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church. That polity, 
it should be added, is much simpler in its 
workings in America than over sea, and also 
has within it, though not much developed, 
besides its conspicuous monarchical principle, 
the aristocratic and the democratic principles 
also. 

‘I sketched to the bishop our situation; 
also, my notion of church polity at the pres- 
ent time. It is that of many eminent Chris- 
tian thinkers, and is likely to be accepted 
more and more. I told him that I was no 
Episcopalian, nor ever meant to be, in present 
conditions; though I added that I wished 
Episcopacy would so build out its undevel- 
oped sides, that I, with all Protestants, might 
be included in it. I went so far, even, as to 
say that I believed any true Christian, on oc- 
casion, had, intrinsically, the right to admin- 
ister the water of baptism and the bread and 
cup of the communion; but that, while so 
viewing the case, we of the Annie Laurie 
Mine were not anarchists in Christ’s Church, 
but wished to respect all suitable usages and 
precedents. I pointed out how the personal 
authority of Episcopacy, and its largely latent 
but mightily potential capacity on those two 
other sides of authority which I have men- 
tioned, caused it, in certain respects, to be a 
partial asylum for us, as nothing else could 
be, in the peculiar conditions in which we 
found ourselves. . 

‘In fact,’ I said, for our talk was becom- 
ing solemn, and required enlivening, ‘ Bishop 
Greatheart, I desire, from you, admission 
to the Apostolic Succession.’ The bishop 
laughed, said, ‘Come at ten tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ and, as he bade me ‘Good-afternoon,’ 
brushed away a tear. 

“The next day, when I went to him, he 
said: ‘This is what I have prayed for, and 
longed for, many a year, but have not had 
the faith that I should live to see. Many are 
our faults and grievous; but, at least po- 
tentially, we have that which no other Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestant body has for the 
varied needs of the flock of Christ. Oh, that 
we might build out, as you say! And oh, too, 
that the communions which you, in a way, 
represent, might see their needs, and our pos- 
sibilities for meeting the needs! But to the 
point. What I am about to do, you may tell 
anywhere, using my name freely; for, with 
your problem on hand, I should give a stone 
for bread if I refused you.’ 


“T shall not spread it much abroad, how- 
ever, men of the Annie Laurie Mine, and I 
hope that you will not; for there are many 
ecclesiastical gunners loading and firing in 
these days. And, though I have told you 
how fearless that brave man was, I shall not 
even give his name, except that I shall call 
him, as I have begun to do with you, Bishop 
Greatheart. You might almost identify him 
by that appellation, such are his character 
and fame. 

***Duncan McLeod,’ Dr. Greatheart con- 
tinued, ‘by what authority soever resides in 
me as a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, I 
do now,’—and he laid his hands on my head, 
—‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, authorize you to ad- 
minister the sacraments, to preach the Word, 
and to shepherd the flock scattered abroad 
on the mountains far away, not only those 
of granite and porphyry, but those of this 
world’s schism and sin. Amen.’ 


“Thereupon, after a collect or two, like an 
eagle that has broken from his cage, he soared 
away into the empyrean of free prayer, as St. 
Paul or St. John might have done. When he 
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finished both of us were profoundly moved. 
I knew, then, that I was ordained. 

““*Mr. McLeod,’ he said, ‘you are in the 
Apostolic Succession, so as you prove worthy 
of it. I know you will. Christ’s grace be 
with you! Good-bye.’ 

“So, men, not without some due regard to 
order and propriety, did the water, the bread 
and the cup leave my hands on oar first sac- 
ramental day. As I stood thus, ministering 
in Christ’s name, the vision came up before 
me, as if I were wafted far away, of Bishop 
Greatheart, standing on the steps of his 
house, and waving me adieu. A glory was 
in his face, and seemed an aureole about his 
head, as I have often at sunset seen it above 
the brow of the Mount of the Holy Cross.” 


Chapter XII. 


FOR MORE THAN DIVIDENDS 


“HE remarkable re- 
ligious life at the 
Annie Laurie Mine, 
which blossomed so 
suddenly into its 
summer after the 
crisis in Duncan 
McLeod’s personal 
religious experience, 
would have been impossible except for the 
long and efficient subsoil processes which 
have been indicated in this history. Its sum- 
mer, moreover, could not have arrived so 
swiftly, except for the mighty personal hold 
which certain able men at the mine had long 
had on their fellows, and except for the virility 
and force and sagacity and zeal with which 
they bent their every energy toward results. 

Large religious harvests follow much the 
same laws as large natural harvests. They 
can be had, or not, according to the tillage. 
Try such living, such faith, such wisdom and 
such love as prevailed at the Annie Laurie 
Mine, anywhere, and see. Men are naturally 
religious. They want God. Give them a 
God, a real one, incarnate in great living all 
about them, and they will make him theirs 
too. Gold drives out inferior coinages. God 
supplants all else, and hallows all else, if only 
men give him the chance to do so, by bringing 
him, in warm flesh and blood and life, to men. 

Farthermore, the large industrial-economic 
triumphs recorded in this chapter and the 
next, would never have been possible except 
from truly religious men. You cannot get 
the best results, even of a material sort, ex- 
cept through character, and through skill and 
energy sublimated by character, and through 
character itself lifted and glorified by a pres- 
ent and living Christ. Only when he is 
vitally present is the industrial-economic net 
adequately taut and ready to break with 
great fishes. 

It now becomes our duty to glance at the 
more material side of the Annie Laurie life. 

Said Duncan McLeod to John Hope, in his 
enthusiastic way, when they were canvassing 
the question of entering mining together: 
“You will find men, in such an enterprise, at 
their worst and best: rough, adventurous 
characters; many of them hardened in sin; 
not greatly valuing human life; isolated, and 
long unused to the restraints of ‘ more civilized 
conditions’; but splendid stuff under the sur- 
face, like gold within the grim mountains; 
and virgin soil with which you can do any- 
thing.” 

The two friends had an inexpugnable faith 
in pure goodness, in “grit and grace,” and 
flung themselves on the situation like Paton 
on the New Hebrides,—indeed, as we have 
seen, after a different methed, but in the 
same spirit. They had, when this history 
enceunters them, long been reaping. Liquor 
had gone from the camp nearly two years be- 
fore; and, as has appeared, on the men’s own 
initiative. The hard characters, with few 
exceptions, had become sturdy friends of law 
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and order, and of religion, and their lives 
matched the friendship, which cannot always 
be said of such friends in “more civilized 
conditions.” 

Among results which had already been real- 
ized, were several which should be specially 
mentioned. : 

The Annie Laurie Mine was in one of those 
Colorado counties that are big enough for a 
state. The county had but a few hundred 
inhabitants, living mainly in one corner of it. 
When John Hope sent in the mine’s valua- 
tion to the county assessor, that functionary 
almost fainted. When he had recovered him- 
self, he sent it back for correction. ‘ Ob- 
vious error,” was endorsed across the sheet. 
John Hope returned it, saying that it was ex- 
act, and that to deviate from it, in addition or 
diminution, would be to defraud either the 
mine or the county and state. 

When the mine’s valuation was added to 
the small other values of the county, the total 
was a large sum ; the tax rate became thereby 
almost incredibly small; only a few dollars 
were assessed even on those ranchmen, cattle- 
men and storekeepers who were accounted 
well-to-do citizens; and a large check came 
from John Hope. 

One day he said to Duncan McLeod, in dis- 
cussing the matter: “There are those who 
remove from cities to small country towns 
in order to avoid taxation. They even go so 
far, at times, as to offer to pay the entire 
town expenses, if the assessors will let them 
alone. This offer they carry out in true Grad- 
grind fashion. We, on the contrary, have 
been strictly honest; we have paid a large, 
but only a just tax, our fair share; and with 
what result? The counfy is better looked 
after than ever ; it has all the money it wants, 
and is prospering; we get no small share of 
the advantage of this, as, for example, in our 
fine road to the railway station ; and, in addi- 
tion, we are granted virtual autonomy. For, 
except in certain intrinsic county functions, 
like maintenance of highways, records of 
transfers of real estate, vital statistics, and 
probate matters, the county’s gratitude to us 
is so great that it gives us self-government. 
Jamie McDuff is, indeed, a deputy sheriff, 
but he has never made an arrest. What have 
we not escaped, and what have we not gained, 
in being thus free from the average public 
officers politically appointed? It is Utopia, 
Duncap, in its possibilities! ”’ 

And he that tells the story, adds: O young 
men of America, those of you who long to 
make your lives count, why not get John 
Hope’s and Duncan MeLeod’s point of view? 
Why not acquire your Utopias, and realize 
them? So there went, in the late eighties, 
into a certain Rocky Mountain village, a 
young educator, to an institution with almost 
no assets, human or monetary, except a large 
debt and small credit. There he set himself 
to his task. Nothing could tempt him away. 
He declined offer after offer, far more flatter- 
ing, of educational leadership in “ more civi- 
lized conditions.” Today he has an institu- 
tion, out of debt for a decade, admirably 
equipped, splendidly manned, and crowded 
with students, with a spirit and standards 
second to none in America, turning out men 
and women of aliketype. He carved out his 
Utopia, for he could not have accomplished 
many things that he has accomplished, in a 
less flexible environment ;. and he is magnifi- 
cently realizing its possibilities. 

Go ye, O young men, and do likewise; and 
especially do likewise with the practical bent 
of our two friends of this history. Preaching 
and theorizing, the Philistines will laugh at. 
Before the shepherd boy, with holy purpose 
and a sure aim, some of them will fall. 

The week after liquor went from the camp, 
by an almost inevitable economic law, the 
Annie Laurie Institution for Savings was or- 
ganized. George Wilkinson, President of the 
Miners’ Club, was made its president. 

A word about George Wilkinson. He was 
a righteous, forceful, silent, disheartened 
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miner. He saw Duncan McLeod, and the 
sight transformed him. He was never known 
to make but one speech, that already recorded, 
when public worship was begun at the mine. 
He read a paper sometimes, as we shall see. 
He was so reticent on religious subjects that 
even Douglas Campbell did not know where 
he stood, except that he always communed 
when Duncan McLeod gave the invitation. 
He had a head for business fit for Wall Street. 
He had an honesty and a power of self-ef- 
facement that would make Wall Street fitter. 
He never lost an hour in his miner’s work; 
but he put his evenings into the Institution 
for Savings. He got two or three of the 
miners who were good accountants, to assist 
him with the details, By special arrange- 
ment his and their miners’ shifts were so ad- 
justed that they had their evenings free for 
this work. In it he exercised an insight and 
skill, both in organizing and conducting the 
institution and in making investments, whieh 
were already laying the foundations of mod- 
est competencies for some men of the mine, 
and which were helping all of them. 

He had this peculiarity also; he steadfastly 
refused to accept any compensation for his 
services, except pay by the hour, at the same 
rate as he earned in the levels. The men and 
he nearly came to blows about this. “‘Two 
thousand a year would be small pay for such 
service,” their spokesman said. But George 
Wilkinson had his way notwithstanding. In 
a paper he once read before the Miners’ Club, 
on an economic question, there occurred this 
sentence, which partly cleared up to the men 
the mystery of his course about his compen- 
sation: “God have mercy on the man with 
large gifts in industry or finance, whereby he 
might render high service to the human race, 
who prostitutes those gifts by impoverishing 
multitudes of men in pay therefor! ”’ 

The Institution for Savings had two depart- 
ments. They were antithetical to two great 
departments of modern social life, the liquor 
saloon and the pawnshop. It was a remark 
of George Wilkinson’s worth recording, that 
“Tnstallment plans and chattel mortgages 
tend to be pawnshops under another name.” 
By a unique by-law, it became the duty of 
the directors of the Institution for Savings to 
loan modest sums of money to persons in need 
at five per cent. interest, without security if 
their character justified, and with security 
only when there was a doubt. How many 
miners were tided over sicknesses and a hun- 
dred other exigencies thereby, without loss of 
self-respect and without pecuniary sacrifice, 
only the judgment day will reveal. “The 
well-to-do,” said George Wilkinson, “can al- 
ways borrow at reasonable rates; it is the 
poor whom the pawnshop and its congeners 
bleed.” It was he, whose hate of that sort of 
thing amounted almost to a passion, that sug- 
gested and drafted the by-law creating this 
department. 

The other department, that of savings and 
investment, was condacted as is usual in such 
institutions, except that ¢xpenses were only 
nominal, that each depositor reaped the ad- 
vantage of this,—for the institution was 
strictly mutua),—and that the returns in in- 
terest and dividends were almost phenomenal. 
What the saloon used to get, with all manner 
of extra costs, the Institution for Savings 
now got, to bless men and to help the eco- 
nomic world. 

Of the reading room ; the library ; the even- 
ing school; the lecture courses; the instruc- 
tion in mining engineering, freely given to 
large classes by Duncan McLeod, and by men 
he trained to assist him ; the gymnasium ; the 
swimming pool; the clean and bright local 
paper, without an advertisement in it, sus- 
tained partly by its sales, and partly by a 
small assessment on the men, which they 
voted and rejoiced in (‘‘ We would sustain the 
pulpit,” they said, ‘‘and our paper is one form 
of pulpit,—clean, moral, sparkling, uplift- 
ing”); and of the superbly managed co-oper- 
ative store,—space suffices not to speak. It 
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requires, however, to be added at this point, 
that the training of the men which these 
things affurded, but especially Duncan’s 
classes in mining engineering,—a training 
always associated with its application in daily 
work,— developed persons of such quality that 
Duncan was repeatedly asked to name indi- 
viduals from among them for responsible 
positions at other mines; so that he and his 
men were becoming large forces in that gen- 
eral mining area. Such was a mine run for 
more than dividends. 

But our two friends were far from satisfied 
with these achievements. They were not 
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socialists. They believed in individualism ; 
but in individualism realizing itself fally, as 
it only can, by social development. Hence, 
as they shared in the direction and profits of 
the mine, they desired that, along principles 
of individualism, every humblest worker at 
the mine, who was faithful to it, should share 
likewise in its direction and profits. The en- 
tering wedge thereto, with some of its results, 
will appear in the next chapter. 


Chapter XIII., entitled Profit-Sharing at 
the Annie Laurie, will appear next week. 





In and Around Chicago 


Visit of Dr. Charlies M. Sheldon 

Dr. Sheldon spent last Sunday in the city, 
and Monday morning addressed the ministers 
at their Monday meeting and in the evening 
made the principal address at the Congrega- 
tional Club. He gave the ministers an ac- 
count of the experiment he and his church 
have worked out in Tennessee Town, a set- 
tlement of colored people in Topeka number- 
ing about 900. The aim has been to train 
them so that they will desire and be able to 
support and control their own institutions. 
The work has been going on nearly eleven 
years at a cost of about $1,500 a year, all of 
which Dr. Sheldon and his church or his 
friends have met. 

The subject of the address before the club 
was Congregational (pportunity in the West. 
Dr. Sheldon believes that the time is ripe for 
an advance movement throughout the West, 
that the genius of Congregationalism is 
adapted to the feelings of Western people 
who dislike sectarianism but do not object 
to the denominationalism represented by Con- 
gregationalists. Some of the characteristics 
of the West which appeal to Congregational- 
ism are independence of habit, receptivity of 
either old truths or new forms, absence of 
aristocracy of thought, passion for education. 
Dr. Sheldon thinks the peop'e care less for 
oratory than for truth and such presentations 
of it as will through its acceptance lead to 
the development of a manly character. 


Aftermath of the Religious Education Convention 


Those who feared the convention most speak 
of its proceedings in the highest terms. With 
few exceptions, all the addresses areapproved. 
The conviction in Chicago is that the time 
has come to secure general and systematic 
instruction in morals in the public schools, 
and that if efforts are wisely made this in- 
struction will be gladly given. No one looks 
for immediate results, but many believe that 
steps have been taken of which the signifi- 
cance is not now fully realized. Most feel 
that the convention was quite as remarkable 
for what was not said, as for that which was 
said. 


Noon Lectures 

The Y. M. C. A. is putting ministers and 
the public generally under a new obligation 
in making it possible to listen to a course of 
six lectures on the Bible by that prince of 
lecturers, Prof. Richard G. Moulton. He pre- 
sents the literary characteristics of the Bible 
and never fails to create a desire in his hear- 
ers to read the books about which he speaks. 
Last week he spoke of the Psalms. He is to 
speak of the book of Job as treating of the 
mystery of suffering, of Ecclesiastes as the 
gospel of skepticism, of the Second Isaiah as 
containing the divine philosophy of history, 
of Christ and the kingdom of heaven as por- 
trayed in Matthew’s gospel, and of the Chris- 
tian interpretation of history as given in 
Revelation. 


Anniversary at Oak Park 

Last Sunday morning Dr. W. E. Barton 
preached a sermon commemorating the for- 
{eth anniversary of the organization of the 


First Congregational Church, which has been 
the mother of all the churches in that delight- 
ful suburb. Drs. Savage and Roy, who were 
present at the organization, are still living, 
and the latter isa member of thechurch. At 
the social, Tuesday evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. W. Herrick, two of the charter members, 
gave many interesting incidents in its history. 
Another pleasant feature was the presenta- 
tion of the Expositors’ Bible, in twenty-four 
volumes, to Dr. Roy, a valued member, in 
recognition of his seventy-sixth birthday. 
They were brought forward by a procession 
of young ladies, headed by a son of the pas- 
tor. In spite of the fact that as the village 
has grown other denominations have estab- 
lished churches in it, the mother church has 
gained every year, and has been able to im- 
press not a little of her spirit on the other 
organizations. Nor has there ever been any 
withdrawal of members save with the best 
of feeling and with the conviction that the 
time for new enterprises had come. 


Dr. Henson’s Successor 

The First Baptist Church, which has been 
vacant about a year, has finally found a man 
who is thought to be «qual to the demands of 
the position in Rev. A. K. De Blois of Elgin, 
Ill. He is an earnest, hard-working man, 
who will give his parish his first thought and 
strive in all things to realize the ideals of a 
true minister. 


Memorial Meeting 

A meeting was held last week at Faller- 
ton Hall in memory of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Professor McLaughlin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presided, and said in his 
opening address that Mrs. Palmer could only 
be compared in eloquence with Wendell Phil- 
lips, and tbat neither of them ever had an 
enemy. President Angell expressed his high 
appreciation of the noble woman for whom 
the memorial meeting was held, and other 
addresses equally appreciative were made by 
Mrs. A. E. Thompson and Miss Marion Talbot, 
dean of the woman’s department of the uni- 
versity, and by Prof. W. G. Hale. 


Death of Dr. Truesdale 

Rev. Charles G. Truesdale, for nearly thirty 
years at the head of the Chicago Aid and 
Relief Society, died suddenly Feb. 16. Few 
men ever lead a more useful life than his has 
been. It has been given for others. He be- 
came the active officer of the Aid and Relief 
Society soon after the fire of 1871, and has 
looked after the distribution of its funds 
from that day to this. 


Worthily Bestowed Honors 

A bust of Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, the gift 
of twelve of the leading American geologists, 
was unveiled last week in the Walker Museum 
University in honor, as the presentation speech 
affirmed, of the ablest geologist in America, 
and as a man of science worthy of standing 
by the side of Tyndall and Huxley. Professor 
Chamberlain began his work in Beloit Col- 
lege. He was called thence to the presidency 
of the University of Wisconsin, whence he 
came to his present position as head of the 








In and Around New York 


As to Observing Lent 

At their monthly meeting last week Congre- 
gational ministers discussed Lenten observ- 
ance. Dr. Chamberlain, formerly a Newark 
pastor, advised the observance of the season 
but disfavored particular liturgical forms. 
Dr. Whiton said that he had always favored 
the observance of the “Christian year” on 
the ground that the different seasons served 
to stimulate activity. Dr. Dewey said that 
both the Episcopal and Roman Catholic bod- 
ies, representing the two extremes of social 
conditions, observed Lent, and he saw no 
reason why Congregationalists, on a middle 
ground, should not also do so. Dr. Bradford 
asserted that although there is a materialistic 
trend in modern thought, the revival spirit is 
present in the church as it has not been in 


many years. 


The Club 

At the meeting of the Congregational Club 
of New York last week Arbitration was the 
heme, Dr. Trueblood of the American Peace 
Society opening the discussion. Sketching 
the history of arbitration in the last century, 
he said that only three cases were decided in 
the second decade in which the principle was 
involved and only five cases in the third 
decade. By 1850 there had been thirty cases 
and between 1850 and the opening of the new 
century there were 170, sixty-three of which 
were in the last decade. Other speakers were 
Professor Bracq of Vassar College, Professor 
Clark of Columbia and Dr. Bradford. 

CO. N. A. 

A Timely Warning 

The warnings sent from England awaited 
the arrival of the discredited English minis- 
ter referred to in The Congregationalist of 
last week. Confronted with this information, 
the new comer will make no further efforts 
to settle in America, but promises to return 
forthwith to England, there to establish a 
new and better record. 


Fellowship Meetings 

The memory of New England fellowship 
meetings among the churches was brought 
to New York by Rev. Frank E. Ramsdell, and 
the first gathering, in a proposed series of 
them, was successfully held with Pilgrim 
Church the 13th inst. Formal addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Brown and Pritchard 
and Dr. Stimson on: “God’s work’; for us, 
in us, through us.” Others followed, a half 
hour being allotted to each part of the topic, 
and to the social pleasures which followed. 
Another meeting will be held at Trinity 
Church, March 20. F. B. M. 





Christian News from Every where 


R. F. Horton of London declines the call to 
the principalship of Lancashire College. 

The Bunyan Meeting folk at Bedford gave 
Dr. John Brown a check of $3,000 when he 
retired. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer has been constrained by 
events and pressure from his friends to re- 
sume permanently the pastorate of Christ 
Church, London, and will defer until a later 
time his mission visitations. 

Mr. Charles Alexander, who, with Rev. R, 
A. Torrey of Chicago, has been carrying en 
revival services in London, and who now has 
gone to the Scoteb cities to labor, says, in an 
interview with a Christian World representa- 
tive, that ninety per cent. of the people reached 
in London have been Christians. Hence the 
services have literally been revivalistic rather 
than evangelistic. 





KUM 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Mother’s Song 


My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 
As chirps the lark untothetree — 

So chirps my pretty babe to me. 

And it’s 0! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


There’s not a rose where’er I seek, 

As comely as my baby’s cheek. ° 
There’s not a comb of honey-bee, 

So full of sweets as babe to me. 

And it’s 0! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


There’s not a star that shines on high, 
Is brighter than my baby’s eye. 

There’s not a boat upon the sea, 

Can dance as baby does to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


No silk was ever spun so fine 

As is the hair of baby mine— 

My baby smells more sweet to me 

Than smells in spring the elder tree. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


A little fish swims in the well, 

So in my heart does baby dwell. 

A little flower blows on the tree, 

My baby is the flower to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


The Queen has a sceptre, crown and ball, 
You are my sceptre, crown and all. 

For all her robes of royal silk, 

More fair your skin, as white as milk. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


Ten thousand parks where deer run, 
Ten thousand roses in the sun, 
Ten thousand pear!s beneath the sea, 
My baby more preefous is to me. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! anda lullaby. 
— West of England Lullaby. 





The rights of a child in his 
own personal possessions 
ought always to be treated with the ut- 
most respect. Clothing, of course, and 
the whole line of things which belong to 
him as a member of the household rather 
than as an individual, he will expect to 
pass along as others need. But his own 
little toys and keepsakes stand on a dif- 
ferent footing. The impulse to interfere 
when he is over-tenacious of them is often 
very strong, but it must be resisted. Per- 
suasion may be used, displeasure shown 
but never authority exerted. The child 
cannot learn the delight of generosity by 
being driven to it. On the other hand, to 
weaken his grasp on the distinction be- 
tween “mine” and “thine” is a serious 
matter. Even interference to prevent 
wanton destruction should be carefully 
justified to the little mind. A bumptious 
four-year-old, the other day, loudly vo- 
ciferating: ‘‘I can break my horse if I 
want to—he’s mine/”” was silenced at 
once by the answer that “if Mamma 
should begin to pound her things to 
pieces, just for fun, a man like a police- 
man could come, and put her in a place 
like a prison.” (‘Commitment for de- 
structive mania,” in grown-up language.) 
Time spent in explanation of this sort is 
not wasted. A rankling sense of injus- 
tice is a mischievous foe to the normal, 
happy development of character. Even- 
handed, unwavering justice, equally with 
love, is the foundation of nursery gov- 
ernment, 


Mine and Thine 


My Profits from the Coal 
Famine 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


‘It’s an ill wind that does not blow 
some good to evéry one in its path;” 
thus my experience during the coal fam- 
ine inspires me to amend the old proverb. 
It has been a hard ordeal for the plun- 
dered and shivering citizen to undergo, a 
difficult state of affairs to adjust oneself 
to, but those who have made the best of 
it have, I am sure, derived some real and 
lasting benefits for which, as time goes 
on, they will heartily thank the unintend- 
ing coal barons. 

I have just been figuring up my own 
balance sheet, and the result in the way 
of profits has really astonished me. 
Perhaps an itemized list of what, as an 
average citizen, I have gained from the 
coal famine may prove interesting and 
suggestive to others. I count among my 
profits : 

1. The best health I have enjoyed for 
ten winters—the direct result of my 
wood pile gymnasium. There is nothing 
in the way of an appetizer and nerve- 
bracer, for the man accustomed to a sed- 
entary life, like sawing up into chunks 
for the furnace from six to ten four-foot 
sticks of wood every day. If I could 
have obtained coal as usual I should not 
have sawed a stick of hard wood, nor had 
a stick on my premises, all winter long. 
And I should have suffered, as usual dur- 
ing the shut-in season, from indigestion, 
sick headache, irritable nerves and gen- 
eral loss of physical tone and vigor. The 
coal famine, with its attendant necessity 
of sawing my own wood to offset in part 
its exorbitant cost, has given me sucha 
taste of winter health and strength as I 
never expected to enjoy again. This isa 
benefit which of itself would amply repay 
all that the coal famine has cost me in 
terms of money, time and inconvenience. 
But there are other items on the credit 
side of the sheet. 

2. Knowledge of practical economy in 
respect tofuel. Ishall never again spend 
so much money for fuel as I have been 
accustomed to in the past—no, not if for- 
tune should startle me by dropping a 
million in my lap. The coal famine has 
taught me that such unnecessary extrav- 
agavce is wicked waste. To start a fur- 
nace on the first day of October and keep 
it going until the first of May, merely for 
the sake, much of the time, of driving 
dampness out of one’s living rooms, is a 
waste of God’s natural bounty, as well as 
of the average citizen’s hard-earned dol- 
lars. Open fireplaces and oil heaters, 
assisted by the kitchen stove and the 
sun, will accomplish the same purpose at 
less than one-third the cost. 

The up-to date oil heater is a marvel— 
free from odor, safe, ornamental, and a 
tremendous generator and diffuser of 
genial warmth. The coal famine has 
taught me never to be without at least 
one of them in the house during the 
merely chilly weather of spring and au- 
tumn, when all that is needed is some- 
thing to take the dampness out of the 
room in which one is sitting. Every fur- 


nace user knows how almost unendurable 
a furnace fire, even run at the lowest 
point, makes a house in fall and spring. 
A morning and evening wood blaze in a. 
fireplace or the odorless flame of a clean 
and well filled oil heater will prove far 
more comfortable and healthful. One 
can sleep then, instead of tossing all 
night in the dry, stuffy, all-penetrating 
furnace heat. Onecan be more comfort- 
able and at the same time save precious 
dollars and coal. 

The coal famine has also taught me in 
the way of fuel economy that well-sifted 
and picked-over cinders from a kitchen 
stove make an almost ideal day fuel for 
a furnace, when the supply can be re- 
newed at intervals of three or four hours. 
I would rather buy cinders for furnace 
fuel at $15 a ton than either soft coal, 
Welsh coal or coke at $10 a ton. Let me 
advise every householder to try using his 
stove cinders as furnace fuel. 

8. Knowledge of new or unaccustomed 
fuels. The coal famine has taught me 
and all the great fuel-buying public that 
there are some good substitutes for coal. 
Bricks soaked in kerosene oil—an almost. 
simultaneous discovery of hundreds of 
hard-pressed housekeepers—are, I believe, 
destined to be the great warm weather 
fuel of the future. The coal barons will 
lose millions of dollars every year, hence- 
forth, because their greed has produced 
that common necessity which is the 
mother of invention. 

Most of us have learned of late that 
charcoal and crushed coke are cheaper 
and better for “quick” fires than nut 
coal. We have learned also that good, 
dry hard wood, cut into proper chunks, 
will burn acceptably even in a coal fur- 
nace day and night. Scores of new fuels 
are coming on the market—marvelously 
cheap, if announcements may be trusted 
—and who of us sore and outraged coal 
buyers will not venture a hopeful trial 
of them as soon as they are to be had? 

4. A fourth profit I will call fuel wis- 
dom. The public is never going to be 
caught with empty bins again at any 
time of year—certainly I am not. My 
bins are always to be congested with 
some kind of fuel henceforth. That is 
the lesson I have paid for and thoroughly 
learned. And to what do I owe my mas- 
tery of it but to the great coal famine? 
If it had been a small famine, such as 
the American public has suffered from 
before, I, and the average citizen, would 
no doubt continue to trust to bin luck, 
But that is now, I trust, a fatuity of the 
past for all who have even a few dollars 
laid by, whether at interest or not. A 
full bin of coal on the first day of Decem- 
ber is worth more to me now than six per 
cent. interest on what it costs to fili it. 

This hard-earned fuel wisdom is a new 
economic factor with which the coal op- 
erators will have henceforth to deal. 
Great masses of people will not again be 
caught in a condition that will make it 
possible to extort from them from $15. 
to $20 a ton for coal. 

So much for the credit side of my bal- 
ance sheet. The debit side shows, of 
course, a considerably larger outlay than 
usual for fuel since the beginning of the. 
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great strike. But the excess in dollars after all, a small price to pay for the eye-opening experience the American 
over other seasons’ fuel bills represents, lasting benefits conferred by the greatest public has had for years. 





A Boy’s Prayer 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: | 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 
Take the thanks of a boy. 
— Henry Charles Beeching. 


The Ragged Mine 


BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 





PART II. 


We went upstairs. The door beyond 
the china closet was shut, so we did not 
look in, but the next door was open, and 
showed such an interesting room. There 
was a row of oars hung up against the 
wall, some with letters painted on them, 
and on the mantelpiece a row of silver 
cups, covered with letters too. There 
were a great many queer iron tools and 
more boots than you would think any one 
could possibly wear, and guns. We ex- 
amined these interesting things a little, 
but there was not much time, so we went 
up the big stairs to the next flight. 

A door stood a little way open, with 
blue smoke, of cigarettes, James said, com- 
ing out of it. We stood still a minute, 
and I am ashamed to say my heart began 
to thump a little, and then we knocked, 
and some one said, ‘‘ No, Hannah, I 
shan’t want lunch today.” 

We knocked again, and then went in. 
It was a big room, with a bright fire 
burning. There were crutches leaning 
against the wall, and on a low sofa lay 
a young man. He was very tall, at least 
very long, lying there, with a bright red 
scarf over his feet. His hair was a little 
curly and was rumpled up with lying 
down, and he had dark eyes that looked 
as if he was tired of everything in the 
world, and yet had a kind of softly bright 
look when he watched you. He put down 
his book and took his cigarette from his 
lips and stared at us. 

James made a little bow and explained 
how we had come, only he got mixed up, 
and just said that we had happened to 
come up from the cellar. 

The young man lay still, staring at us 
quietly, and not as if he was surprised. 

After a while he said, “ Who might 
you happen to be?” and James said, 
“James Auchinbreck and Flora Max- 
well;” and he said, “Hout, mon!” very 
softly, which James says is Scotch, which 
of course both our names are. 

He asked us if we preferred cellars 
generally, and James explained to him 
where we lived, and told him about the 
hole between the two houses, and that 
if we were very dirty that was the rea- 
son, and asked did we disturb him. He 
said, ‘‘ Not at all,” and invited us politely 
to sit down in the two big leather chairs 
by the fire. 

I don’t believe anybody ever had a 
nicer call. He was very much interested 
in the Ragged Mine, when James ex- 


For the Children 


plained about it, and said he would like 
to come down and climb through it too, 
“if it wasn’t for his timber leg.”” I got 
all over being shy, and we talked about 
the things at home, and it seemed only 
a minute when a clock struck quarter of 
one with a set of pretty, soft bells. 

James stood up quickly, and shook 
hands, and said, “‘I am very sorry, but 
we have to scoot, or Thérése will know.” 

He asked us to come again the next 
day, and we said we would. 

It was a narrow thing. Fortunately a 
pretty tall piece of pipe was standing 
against the side of the hole. I got from 
that to James’s shoulder, and so out, and 
then I pulled as hard as I could, and 
James scrambled, and tumbled up on 
top of me. 

“Ginger!” he said, rubbing the clay off 
on to his trousers, for there really wasn’t 
anything else, ‘Never mind, Flora, if we 
are put on bread and water fora month, 
it was worth it.” 

Then we flew, and I was in time to get 
a little clean and smooth my hair, bus 
James said afterwards that Thérése had 
to send him upstairs three times to wash 
his finger nails. 

We went the next day, and the next. 
It was almost the best time I ever had in 
my life. The way got quite natural to 
us, and the workmen got used to our climb- 
ing in and out the hole. The third day 
Hannah, who is the housemaid at the house 
next door, thanked us for coming, and 
cried, and said it was the first thing that 
had brought the light into her Mr. 
Charles’s face this weary year, and after 
that the cook nearly always had ginger- 
bread for us, or sometimes little tarts, 
and we told Mr. Charles, and used to 
bring them up into his room and have 
feasts, 

We called him Mr. Charles, too. You 
feel right off as if you had known him all 
your life, We had long talks with him, 
and sometimes he read aloud to us, from 
ballads, and splendid things about fight- 
ing. Then he got James to bring up 
things from the room downstairs, row- 
ing cups and microscopes and horns of 
deer, and explained to us about them. 
I was thinking how splendid to know 
how to do so many things, and I asked 
him—very stupidly, for I might have 
known from the way Hannah shook her 
head and sighed—how soon he wou!d be 
well and go hunting some more. 

He was silent a little while, and then 
said quite gently that he should not hunt 
again ; that he had been hurt in an acci- 
dent, and should not walk again except 
on crutches. James’s eyes filled right up 
with tears, and he could not bear it that 
we had talked so much about all the 
things he used to be able to do; but Mr. 
Charles said he did not mind in the least, 
and laughed his soft, amused laugh, and 
raid that it gave him a chance of show- 
ing off to somebody. 

You would think that all this time 
Thérése would have found us out, but it 
was while she was at dinner that we 
went to see Mr. Charles, and Mary Don- 


elly, who is the cook, and knew about 
it, would never tell. Thérdese did find out, 
though, and told James’s Aunt: Caroline, 
and we were forbidden ever to go through 
the Ragged Mine again. 

Mrs. Mixter was very angry about it. 
She said she was surprised at us, and that 
we had been gossiping with other peo- 
ple’s servants and with Irish workmen, 
and that she should speak to Mrs. Carey 
about me. When we tried to tell her 
about Mr. Charles, and that it was to see 
him that we climbed into the other house, 
she said she did not care to heur any 
more discussion, and that we were to 


leave the room. 


James was white with anger, but the 
next morning he was at the window as 
soon as I was done, and signed to me to 
come right over. His Aunt Caroline had 
a letter, which she handed to us, and 
asked very stiffly if we could explain it. 
The note said: 

Dear Cousin Caroline: This is not to rake 
up old scores, but to ask you to let the chil- 
dren come over as they have been coming. 
They are better than a string of doctors and 
I think you will not refuse. 

Yours, 
C. WAINWRIGHT. 

He really was her cousin all the time, 
only they had quarreled about some money 
which had been left to Mr. Charles, and 
which James’s Aunt Caroline thought she 
ought to have had. 

Mrs. Carey was so pleased when she 
heard of our going to see him that she 
wiped tears from her eyes and kissed my 
cheek. She told me all about the acci- 
dent. He was captain of the crew in his 
last year in college, and after the race, 
which his boat won gloriously, some of 
them went for a drive, and the horses 
got frightened. Mr. Charles was driving, 
but another person caught the reins and 
they were upset. Mr. Charles was so 
badly crippled that he was told he could 
never walk without crutches again. Mrs. 
Carey said he was perfectly brave about 
it, and as soon as he was well enough 
went right into his work, which was mak- 
ing designs for iron boats and ships, and 
even inventing things for them. But 
after that, she said, something else hap- 
pened, something which made him very 
unhappy. 

“He threw up his work,” Mrs. Carey 
said, “‘and for a whole year now he has 
shut himself up in that great gloomy 
house of his grandfather’s, and seen no 
one. I went at first to see him, but he 
wrote me asad Jittle note, thanking me, 
but saying be knew I would understand 
if at first it was easier to straighten 
things out alone. I send him flowers 
from time to time, and he thanks me, 
and says they are like his mother’s 
garden. Poor lad! Poor Charles! To 
think of that brilliant promise fretting 
itself away in suffering and bitterness !”’ 

One time after this when we were 
sitting with Mr. Charles (we went in by 
the front door now, for the Ragged Mine 
was all finished and stopped up), we 
began talking, James and me, I mean, 
about what we were going to do when 
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we were grown up, and after that this 
was what we talked about almost every 
time, and it was the most interesting 
thing. James said that he was going 
to be a naval engineer, and build harbors 
and lighthouses, and Mr. Charles said he 
couldn’t have chosen better, and shook 
hands with him. 

I did not tell him about having wanted 
to be a circus dancer, for I really do not 
care about that any more, and besides, as 
Billy has decided to be an architect, I 
shall not have time for much besides 
keeping house for him ; and Mr. Charles 
shook hands with me, too. He laughed 
his quiet kind of laugh, and said that he 
hadn’t made up his mind what he was 
going to do when he grew up himself, but 
he was thinking about it. 

When at last we made our good-by visit 
to Mr. Charles it was dreadfully sad. We 
said good-by together, because James’s 
father came for him only the night before 
father took me home. I cried, and I 
think James did, too, though he really 
did have a cold in his head that morning. 
He shook hands a long time with Mr. 
Charles, and Mr. Charles made us prom- 
ise to write to him, and said he would, 
too; but I was so miserable and mixed 
up with crying that I forgot, and gave 
him a hug, and he gave me one. 

He does write to us, in thick, square 
envelopes, and sometimes sends us inter- 
esting foreign things, and stamps; for he 
went away very soon after we did, and 
with James’s own Uncle Horace, too, 
who is in charge of some kind of govern- 
ment expedition about making maps. He 
wrote to James’s uncle, whom he used to 
know very well, and asked him if he would 
take ‘‘a lifeless lump of a cripple,” and 
James’s uncle said that he would be worth 
his weight in gold to the expedition ; and 
they have gone, even north of Alaska. 

He is coming back, though, before next 
summer, and is coming to take us for a 
cruisein his boat. Jamesis in Peru now, 
with his father, but he has made his 


father promise to be back in time. 
The end. 


Self-Depreciation 


“Sometimes I think I never can be as 
pretty or as lively as Allison, and there’s 
no use in trying to be attractive at all 
when she is present.” 

“Don’t get the notion into your head 
that every one is prettier than yourself, 
Mollie.” I was nursing my usual pa- 





tient, a lame knee, and somehow, that 


night, it made me feel cross. 

* Auntie!” cried Mollie in astonish- 
ment, 

“Yes, I mean it. It’s better not to 
think of yourself in comparison with an- 
other person at all. Don’t always be 
considering whether you are prettier 
or uglier, brighter or stupider, better 
dressed or not as well dressed, as some 
one else. You are not exactly like some 
other girl, but it is likely that you are 
quite as attractive, if you act as if you 
were, and forget to think whether you 
are or not.” 

* But certainly it is not right to think 
too highly of one’s self.” 

“Yes—and no. It is better not to 
think about yourself in a comparative 
way with others, if you can helpit. Be 
yourself, but don’t think about it.”—Hva 
Lovett, in The Making of a Girl. 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigma, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


12 TANGLED NUMBERS 


A shopkeeper had in his window a large 
jar full of beans, and offe ed a prize to the 
person guessing nearest to the number within. 
Asa clew he stated, “I multiplied $ by itself 
and got+§. Multiplied this by + and got 
!$§. Added *? and got §@). Multiplied by 
=and got *$!). Added !? and got *$+-+. 
Multiplied by ) and got ?§ !!@ which is the 
exact number.” 

How many beans were there? 

Hegesert D. 


13, RIDDLE 


One morning sat within my house 

Something still as a little mouse. 

Eyes it had, how many do you think? 

Yet it could neither see nor bliak. 

It had a tongue not short or thick, 

But it could neither speak or lick. 

No legs I saw in any place, 

Yet it had traveled many a pace. 

I was told it was a very good soul, 

But it could not thiok as much as a mole. 

A mouth was there, it was certainly true, 

But it could neither speak or chew. 

It always took a humble place, 

Though strange enough it wore much lace, 

With clothes, I’m sure, of the upper grade, 

And in good style they seemed to be made. 
J. H. LARD. 


14. POEMS OF CHILD LIFE 


The beautiful June day was drawing to a 
close and now *** ###*#8"#’* **** had arrived. 
SeEEEEE * Came first, very soon SERRE EK BERD 
appeared **** *#*#ee" ##8 #88", Tio said it was 
his birthday, and he had learned ***** #**** 
***, Presently our manly ***###, ## *#H* 
greeted us who had brought with him *** 
xeneenee #% When all had come auntie said, 
‘* Why, ** *** *##*#*” The children said, ‘O 
mamma, the weather is so beautiful now; 
can’t we have a picnic, and go to Lakeside 
Park?” Mamma said that if it were not ** 
xeeeee HEX Choy could go, but she thought they 
would have to wait until vacation. Across 
the way some little children were playing 
making neeklaces of flowers, which reminded 
the group of ***** **#** **** They had a 
merry time together till baby went off to the 
land of *****#, #**#*e* #68 #8, Then the older 
ones kept very quiet while a boy told the story 
of *** bd , and auntie read to 
them SEH KECSEEES OH CHE. CHEER SEEESE 


M. A. BARLOW. 
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15. COMPARISON 


(Example: A letter; a part of the body; a 
direction. Answer: E; ear; east). 

1. A fine, gay man; an animal; to bluster. 
2. A general; to allure with smiles; smallest. 
3. A part of the body ; a large round moulding 
on the base of a column ; to warm thoroughly. 
4 Tocut down; a famous poet; in the high- 
est degree. 5 The speaker; anger; frozen. 
6. A plural pronoun; a period of time; a 
ferment. 7. An¢xclamation; a clown; to lift 
up. 8. A line; to cry out; to cook. 9. A 
bounty ; alarm ; a festival. H. B. Carine. 


ANSWERS 


7. 1. Sage, ages. 2. Deem, meet 

8. Cooke, Browning, Grevy, Burns, Cole, Coke, 
Saxe, White, Brown, Drake, Bacon, Hogg, Hare, 
Lamb, Roe, Bragg, Laud, Stowe, Worth, Mark. 

9. Delivery, reviled. 

10, LF-ant (elephant). 

1l, My-self. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 4,5,6; A. B. C., Salem, 
Mass., 4,5; Fred, Providence, K. I., 4, 5. 

Unexpectedly perplexing seems to have been 
No. 6. Nillor’s answer was “ Water.” 





Bishop Brent in Manila has secured 6,000 
signatures to a petition to the Philippine 
Com mission requesting the establishment of a 
general hospital in Manila. Commissioner 
Ide has offered to give $10,000 toward it. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Spring Styles 


VERY woman delights in 

a well made and perfect- 

fitting tailor-made suit 

or skirt. Thisis exactly what 

we can offer you in the newest 

and most fashionable designs, 

and at such reasonable prices 
that you will be surprised 

Our line of materials is 
larger than ever, and includes 
all the newest fabrics, such as 
mistrals, canvas weaves, 
etamines, ete.; also a splen- 
did assortment of staple ma- 
terials. 

Remember this—you take 
no risk in ordering from us 
because whatever does not 

lease and fit may be re- 
urned promptly and your 
money will be refunded. 

We pay express 
charges everywhere. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
fashionable Suits, $f up; 
Etamine Costomes, $12 up; 
‘ Stvlish skirts in the new 

Prench cut, $4 sk’ Rainy-day 
er Walking er of a sevieed ae materials, 
up; some eatirely new things in Walkia ts, $10 up ; 
j auaty Jackets of the sew ing coating fabrics, $6 ng 


Write today for our new Spring Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Next Door 
to the Sun 


-1 The timekeeping quali- 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are perfect—next door 
to the sun. 


Elgin 


is the 
Watch Word 
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the world around, for 








accuracy and durability. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works, 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works. Send for illustrated art booklet—free, 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Boy and a Jack-o’-lantern 


HO is that boy? What is he 
W doing with that jack-o’-lan- 
tern? Why does he have the 
flag, now that Washington’s birthday and 
Lincoln’s birthday are past, and Grant’s 
birthday and Appomattox Day are some 
time ahead? Well, the Boy and I will 
answer some of your ‘““W’” questions. 
I will speak first. Being in his town a 
while ago, I saw the Boy and the picture 
and liked both of them very much. I 
borrowed the picture and afterward got 
hold of a letter the Boy wrote about it 
to a New Jersey playmate. Here it is, 
verbatim et literatim et jack-o’-lanternatim! 
Dear Horace: I am at Amherst, Mass. I 
will tell you the experience I had with my 
Jacko’lantern. In the first place, get the 
pumpkin. Then, wipe it off. Next, cut a 
hole in the back, then take the inside out, 
then you make nose, eyes and a pair of teeth 
with a knife, then get a stem to put a candle 
in, then light the candle, then close the door, 
then go and scare the people. We have a 
foot-ball here, and we kick every night. This 
isall. I’ve got to my end. CHARLES B. 
That is a nice boy’s letter, and I wish 
he had not got to his end quite so soon. 
Perhaps he will write us again sometime. 
Charles seemed a kind-hearted, gentle- 
manly boy, and I doubt very much 
whether he struck terror to the hearts 
of many people with his jack-o’-lantern! 
I do not think it is kind or right at all 
for boys to go to the windows of a pri- 
vate house and frighten the people there 
—do you? Would you like to have any 
one frighten you terribly some night ; 
not with a jack.o’.lantern, but in some 
other way? I remember showing a glar- 
ing pumpkin-face at a lady’s window 
when I was a boy—I remember it with a 
bit of shame whenever I see or think of 
that house. If I were a boy again, I 
would not do it! Set this down as a 
fixed fact, boys, that there are ways 
enough of having a good time, without 
unnecessarily hurting others, in their 
feelings, their bodies or their property. 
Did you notice that Charles writes his 
Jack-o’-lantern with acapital J? Why ? 
What has his pumpkin to do with the 
name Jack? Why do we use that nick- 
name for John (and in French for James, 
Jacques) a8 @ common designation for 
any man, or for any striking or out-of- 
the-way thing to which we give a certain 
personality, and generally with a touch of 
disparagement or derision? Why do we 
say Jack Robinson, and Jack Tar, and 
Jack in-the-pulpit, and Jack-of.all-trades, 
and Jack at-a-pinch, and Jack-o’-lantern, 
and Yellow-Jack? Why do we call a cer- 
tain kind of flag—what kind ?—the “ Un- 
ion Jack’? That would be a good sub- 
ject for a school composition. If any of 
you write one, please let me read it. 
OLD CORNERERS IN NEW PLACES 
It is strange to have children whom I 
always associate with familiar places 
suddenly appear in an entirely different 
place. They may be stamp collectors—so 
the rest of you ought to knowit. Wren 
T., who has always hailed from Michigan, 
now writes himself, ‘‘your devoted Cor- 
nerer, Manhattan, Kansas.” He says 
that at Christmas he “received a jack- 
knife, a present, as you probably know, 


never to be despised by a boy.” There it 
is again—jack knife; why? Marjorie 8S. 
of Lincoln, Neb., sends a pleasant note 
from Long Beach in Southern California. 
A New Hampshire member has 
. «- moved up here in Vermont. I do not 
live on a farm, but close to the woods. Inthe 
summer it is very pleasant here. For a drink 
of cold water we go a little ways from the 
house to a spring, next to an apple orchard. 
On one side of the orchard runs a small 
brook. Many large, pretty violets grow there 
in the spring. There are many hills around 
here that we can slide on. We can see Mt. 
Kilburn out of our east windows. My last 
school report was marked E and G, which 
mean Excellent and Good. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. MARGUERITE J. 

Woods, spring, brook, apple orchard, 
violets, hills—what a grand place for chil- 
dren! There is history as well as hills up 
there. Bellows Falls was named for Col. 





Benjamin Bellows, and Mt. Kilburn for 
Jobn Kilburn, famous defenders of the 
settlers’ homes there from a terrible at- 
tack by the savages in 1755. I remember 
well the naming of that mountain—one 
hundred and one years after—by a party 
of Amherst College students who went 
up the Connecticut Valley for the pur- 
pose, accompanied by President Stearns 
and ex-Pres:ident Hitchcock. I remem- 
ber exactly how Dr. Hitchcock (who was 
our “old Dr. Hitchcock’s”’ father) looked, 
and his asking me to escort one of his 
geological students toa certain quarry; 
in fact, I have it down in my youthful 
journal for Sept. 23, 1856! WhenI was a 
boy I used to admire the falls, which in 
ancient times were the head of fish navi- 
gation, as indicated by a quaint old Ver- 
mont epitaph I once copied: 

In Seventeen Hundred Fifty Six 

With mortals here on earth to mix, 

He first began, but lost his life 

In seventeen hundred eighty five, 

The first of June as on his Tour 

Where Walpole Rapids foam and roar 

He to a Rock went down too nigh 

To pierce the Salmon passing by ; 

The Rock’s Smooth Glossy Sloping Side 

His feet betray’d & let him slide 

Plump down into a wat’ry tomb—[etc. ] 

But Marguerite, is it E and © to use 
the plural of way in your sentence, 
“a little ways”? Other letters must 
wait, so as to give the O. F.’s a chance. 

P.S. O, I have such a pretty valen- 
tine! From whom do you think? A cat! 
P. P.S. I bave another from a young 
Cornerer. [P. P. P. 8S. Don’t you think, 
Mr. Martin, you are rather too old to be 
in the Valentine business ?—D. F.] 


For the Old Folks 


*“DECEMBER'S PLEASANT AS MAY” 


There could not be a better illustration 
of the enduring usefulness of a Christian 
hymn than the number of answers (be- 
tween seventy and eighty) made to the 
request of a gentleman in this column, 
Jan. 31, for the hymn he used to hear his 
mother sing in the old Vermont home. 
They come from East and South and 
West—as far as Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and North Dakota. They quote from 
memory, commonplace books and many 
hymn-booke, such as the Methodist Hym- 
nal, Baptist Hymnal, Plymouth Collec- 
tion, Tribute of Praise, (Leavitt’s) Chris- 
tian Lyre, American Vocalist, etc. The 
author was John Newton, and I find the 
original version in the copy of ‘Olney 
Hymns,” written by him and his friend 
Cowper, which I bought near their home 
at Olney, England. There are four eight- 
line stanzas, the first being: 

How tedious and tasteless the hours, 

When Jesus no longer I see! 3 

Sweet prospects, sweet birds and sweet flowers 
Have lost all their sweetness with me ; 

The midsummer sun shines but dim, 

The fields strive in vain to look gay, 

But when [ am happy in Him, 

December's as pleasant as May. 

The author’s title is “‘ None upon Earth 
I desire beside thee.’”’ A few specimen 
extracts from letters are added: 


My mother, aged 89, requested me to copy 
the hymn for the gentleman who inquired for 
it. It has voiced the longings of many a saint 
now in heaven, and of many yet to enter. 

Findlay, O. E. M. 8. 


A mother who lived to be 97 and died in 
Colorado, was one of Lyman Beecher’s people 
in Connecticut, and used to sing it to her 
children almost daily in Wisconsin. 

Laurel, Md. N. T. 


I often heard it when a little girl, and well 
remember the happy look on the face of one 
dear old man as he sung it. 

Attleboro, Mass. Mrs. C. 


It was a favorite of my mother’s. She was 
born in Kentucky, and removed to Lilinois. 
She was on an invalid’s couch for many years 
till 1838, when she was taken “ where winter 
and clouds are no more.” 

Ladysmith, Wis. Mrs. R. 


It was my father’s favorite hymn, and we 
all delighted to hear him sing it after he was 
80 years of age, and if it will comfort any one, 
as it has me, I am glad to copy it. 

North Conway, N. H. Mrs. M. 


It was also a favorite with my sainted 
mother, and had not been heard by me for 
more than forty years, until recently I caught 


the dear, familiar words and tune coming - 


from my kitchen. My girl loaned me her 
*“*M. E. Hymn-book” which contained it. 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. P. 

I often heard my father, also a Vermonter, 
sing the same hymn. 
Southbridge, Mass. J.F.L. 

My grandmother was also from Vermont, 
and greatly enjoyed this hymn. 

New York City. H. D. 

My father, 87 years old, repeats it from 
memory. 

Oak Park, Til. F, M. R. 

It is sung to the tune of DeFleury, a sweet, 
flowing melody, and my mother’s sweet voice 
made it doubly sweet to me. 

Norwich, Ct. W. R. B. 

If any others would like this hymn, 
let them send self-addressed envelopes. 


Then NEHER) 








XUM 
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XI. The Opposition in a Frenzy 


of Testimony’ 


By Pror. EDWARD I, BoswortH 


At the forefront of this last great divi- 
sion of the book of Acts [19: 21-28: 31] 
stands a paragraph that is ominously 
prophetic of approaching peril. The howl- 
ing crowd of Artemis worshipers in the 
Ephesian theater pass dramatically across 
the stage and prepare the spectator for 
Paul’s journey to Jerusalem with its con- 
stant foreboding of coming evil, for the 
catastrophe in Jerusalem, and the long 
term of imprisonment. 

1. The cause of outbreak against Paul is 
to be found in the remarkable success of 
his Ephesian mission. He had planned 
shrewdly, as usual, in locating his mis- 
sion in Ephesus, for all the population of 
the province flocked to the great city and 
its wonderful temple. Through his vigor- 
ous evangelism in the city Paul had pro- 
foundly influenced the whole province. 
He had probably also despatched his as- 
sistants throughout the province to estab- 
lish missions in other strategic points, 
such as Colosse, for he was a man of 
marked administrative power and gener- 
ally had a body of effective lieutenants 
about him. His conspicuous success oc- 
casioned opposition from a somewhat un- 
expected quarter. It was not the priests 
or the political custodians of the popular 
religion that opposed him. Indeed, some 
of the higher political officials seem to 
have been his friends. The opposition 
came from a class whose business inter- 
ests had been affected by the success of 
the new movement. Miniature temples 
were sold in great numbers to be used as 
votive offerings in the great temple, or to 
be kept at home, or to be placed in the 
graves of deceased friends (Ramsay). As 
a result of Paul’s vigorous evangelizing 
the shrine market was depressed. One 
of the silver-smiths summoned a meeting 
of his fellow-craftsmen and their work- 
men and called their attention to the fact 
that business was steadily diminishing. 
With this appeal to the commercial in- 
stinct he joined an appeal to their munic- 
ipal pride and their religious fanaticism, 
saying that the chief attraction of the 
city was losing its drawing power and 
that the goddess, therefore, was in dan- 
ger of losing her worshipers. 

2. The frenzy. In response to this ap- 
peal the meeting at once raised the sacred 
ery of worship, “Great Artemis.” The 
cry was caught by others near by and the 
leaders pushed on to the great open air 
amphitheater on the hillside, where per- 
haps they were in sight of their venerated 
temple. Great numbers, hearing the 
Artemis cry, joined the crowd, not know- 
ing what had gathered it. On their way 
to the theater the leaders came upon two 
of Paul’s lieutenants and compelled them 
to join the crowd. Paul soon learned of 
this and would have rushed to the defense 
of his two friends, but was kept back by 
the Christians and by personal remon- 
strances of certain high officials of the 
province. Perhaps he was the more 
easily persuaded because he relied upon 
the influence of these officials to save his 
friends. 


*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for March 15, Acts 19: 29-40. 





In the meantime in the great amphi- 
theater the Jewish leaders, fearful that 
the crowd might confuse them with the 
Christians, brought. a Jew named Alex- 
ander down from the seats to the stage 
to explain that they were not the offend- 
ers. But the sight of one who was a 
Jew, and who was therefore known not 
to be an Artemis worshiper, simply en- 
raged them and for two hours they 
shouted the Artemis cry. This cry must 
have been something sufficiently rhyth- 
mical to lend itself to repeated utterances 
like the cries of the dervishes of the East 
today. One New Testament manuscript 
has a reading which suggests what was 
probably the exact cry, namely, ““Me-ga-lé 
Ar.te-mis.” At the end of two hours one 
of the city officials succeeded in bringing 
the Artemis worshipers out of their 
frenzy and made a rational statement 
that dispersed them all to their homes. 

8. The cause left in the hands of ordinary 
disciples. After this demonstration by 
the frenzied popular assembly in the the- 
ater, Paul called all the disciples of the 
city together [Acts 20: 1] in some com- 
modious place—perhaps in some retired 
spot outside the city under the open sky. 
The meeting was of a very different 
character from that of the frenzied as- 
sembly in the amphitheater. There were 
doubtless prayers and exhortations and 
a long farewell discourse from him under 
whose faithful ministration they had 
been brought into the new life. The sig- 
nificant thing is that after all the Chris- 
tian cause in Ephesus had to be left in 
the hands of ordinary disciples. Many 
wonders had been wrought and the great 
apostle had labored famously in the prov- 
ince, but the ultimate responsibility for 
the perpetuation and propagation of the 
movement rested upon ordinary disciples. 
God is a father who loves all his children, 
who carries on his great enterprises in 
such a way as to give to all of his chil- 
dren the largest feasible share in the 
achievement. 

Great leaders are needed from time to 
time to do their special work, but often 
long periods pass in which no great lead- 
ers are produced and in which the cause 
is borne strongly forward by the many 
hands of ordinary men and women. In 
times of great trial like those through 
which the Chinese Church has recently 
passed these quiet men and women come 
unostentatiously forward to suffer mar- 
tyrdom by scores and hundreds. There 
is need of a clearer recognition of the 
function of the mediocre man both in the 
ministry and in the lay membership. It 
is the testimony by deed and word of the 
ordinary Christian that keeps Christian- 
ity alive in the world. 





The British Ambassador to the United 
States, Sir Michael Herbert, is a Roman 
Catholic, as indeed are a very large propor- 
tion of British representatives now at some 
of the most important diplomatic posts in the 
service. The proportion is so large, and the 
Duke of Norfolk is so influential at the For- 
eign Office in securing places for his friends 
and c)-religionists, that some of the British 
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Protestant journals are vigorously protesting 
to Mr. Balfour. 





The National Ministerial Relief 
Work 


Prior to the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in Portland, Me., in 1901, it was the rule of 
the committee having ministerial relief mat- 
ters in charge, after deducting expenses from 
the general donations and gifts of individuals, 
to add the balance, not otherwise designated 
by the donors, to the permanent fund. That 
council enjoined the trustees to whom the 
care of this work was transferred, while in- 
creasing the permanent fund, to care for the 
present needs of disabled ministers and de- 
pendent families of deceased ministers. 

The first calendar year, 1902, since the Port- 
land Council, has now passed and the records 
show that the trustees bave aided seventy 
beneficiaries as against fifty-nine in 1901, to 
the amount of $7,574.25 as against $6,104 for 
1901, an increase of eleven beneficiaries and 
of $1,470.25 in grants. Thus it appears that 
the injunction of the council is. being carried 
out. The income from the permanent fund 
will average for 1901 and 1902 about $5,200 
per year. If, therefore, we paid in 1901 
$6,104 to beneficiaries, $904 of it came from 
the general receipts. If in 1902 we paid 
$7,574 25 to beneficiaries, $2,374 25 came from 
the general receipts. It is evident, therefore, 
that if to carry out the instructions of the 
Nationa) Council, is to continue this ratio of 
increased expenditures for beneficiaries, the 
general receipts from donations from churches 
and individuals must be increased. It is 
equally evident, that if the general receipts 
are to be heavily drawn upon, the amount 
that can be added from them annually to the 
permanent fund will be very small. Hence 
the urgent appeal of the trustees for increased 
donations and for special and generous gifts 
to the permanent fund. 

The time for passing upon the February 
applications for aid has arrived. To grant 
the amounts asked for will require $4,320. It 
will not be long until the May list of applica- 
tions must be considered. Then comes the 
November list. If it is necessary to scale 
down the amounts for February, it will be a 
most painful duty to the committee, and most 
pitiable and pathetic for the applicants. 

In view of these facts, the Congregational 
churches throughout the United States, and 
ind viduals who are able to give, are appealed 
to for immediate support of this cause. Just 
now Secretary Rice is trying to secure from 
fifty churches or individuals, donations of 
$500 each, so as to add at once $25,000 to the 
permanent fund. Donations of any amount 
for immediate use are also asked for, that the 
committee may be justified in making the 
February and subsequent grants as large as 
the needs and suffering of the aged and 
worthy applicants require. 

The treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
may be addressed at 206 Wethersfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Ct., and the secretary, Rev. William 
A. Rice, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, New York city. 





A New Church in Illinois 


On Feb. 16 a church of about thirty members 
was organized and recognized by council in East 
St. Louis, Lll., the outgrowth of a school planted by 
the Sunday School Society last July. Its name is 
Plymouth and its personnel and the strategic point 
it occupies give it great promise. According to the 
census of 1900 St. Louis had the second largest 
growth of any city in the country. It is well that 
Congregationalists are endeavoring to do their 
share of evangelizing that city. Dr. Burnham of 
Pilgrim Church, 8t. Louis, preached the sermon. 
Rev. 8S. Rice of Alton, Rev. N. ?. McQuarrie of the 
Goodrich Church, East St. Louis, who has done so 
much towards establishing Plymouth Church, and 
Secretary McMillen, also participated. M. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Epic of the Wheat 


This second and central story* of the 
three which the late Frank Norris 
planned under the general title, The Epic 
of the Wheat, deals with the grain mar- 
ket of Chicago, which fixes prices for the 
world, and with one of its corners and 
the widespread ruin in which it results. 
By its power of vivid picturing and the 
strong human interest of its theme it 
holds the attention and, like its predeces- 
sor, The Octopus, will be likely to popu- 
larize a knowledge of trade conditions 
and the difficult moral and social ques- 
tions which grow out of them. The pic- 
ture of the growth and dominance of the 
gambling spirit, with its deterioration of 
character and its cruelty to others, is 
quite the most powerful thing in the 
book. 

The opening chapter, where the hero- 
ine, her soul on fire with the fascination 
of her first grand opera, is disturbed by 
overheard echoes of a great commercial 
disaster, strikes the epic note in a way 
which is not repeated in the following 
pages. The reader feels, indeed, that 
like the author’s own Presley in The 
Octopus, Mr. Norris was rather pos- 
sessed of his thought than possessed by 
it. Less than in the former story do 
we feel the pulsing of the great world 
currents of demand and supply, of life 
and death. The struggles of a woman’s 
heart between two lovers, who appeal to 
the two opposite sides of her nature, take 
the center of the stage, the struggles of 
the market—in themselves no new ele- 
ment in literature—interest the reader 
more with reference to her than as a 
struggle of the giants. The Homeric 
breadth of view is lost in streets and 
drawing-rooms. 

Yet, when all this is said, the story, 
judged apart from its ambitious epic 
aims and relations, is vital in its picture 
of American life, of men who are hard 
fighters, unpolished but masterful, of the 
vortex of speculation which draws in so 
many lives and of the inexorable condi- 
tions which gather the elements of power 
and danger at the great centers of busi- 
ness. These things it will enable many 
readers to see with an imaginative grip 
which otherwise they never would have 
reached. 

Incidentally it may be noted that Mr. 
Norris had a poor opinion and knowledge 
of New England. He falls into the com- 
mon blunder of calling its churches Pres- 
byterian and makes their officers act 
quite out of character. And to picture 
Mr. Moody as no judge of horses will 
make all Mr. Moody’s friends smile. 


The Essence of Christianity 


The sub-title of Dr. Brown’s volume,t 
A Study in the History of Definition, in- 
dicates that it touches a problem in the 
forefront of current thought, and the 
closing chapter critically reckons with 
present Teutonic theological movement. 


*The Pit, by Frank Norris. pp. 421. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

+The Essence of Christianity, by William Adams 
Brown, Ph. D., D.D. pp. 332. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 


The study follows the usual philosophical 
and historical lines along which all disci- 
pline in definition is gained, pointing 
out the persistence of the contrasted 
forms of statement; one magnifying 
the difference between Christianity and 
the ethnic faiths, the other the resem- 
blance. It is shown that this antitheti- 
cal process of development can be traced 
through the historical conceptions of 
Paul, Marcion, Abelard, Butler, Ritschl, 
over against the uncritical conceptions 
of Barnabas, Justin, Thomas Aquinas 
and the speculative tendencies of Kant 
and Hegel. Although “theologians oth- 
erwise in sympathy part company at this 
point” there is a growing consensus, a 
reconciliation between the ontological 
and psychological conceptions of religion, 
a disposition to see that Christianity, in 
its universal relations and significance is 
at once supernatural and natural. Dr. 
Brown in his discussion of the Reforma 
tion criticises the unhistorical character 
of its theology and its failure to recog- 
nize the uniqueness of the historic Christ, 
through its exaltation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The characteristic emphasis of 
Schleiermacher, of Hegel and of Ritschl 
is so well stated that the book will be of 
real service for permanent reference. In 
brief, its chief merit is in the clearness 
of style in the portions where these lead- 
ers are interpreted. The order and se- 
quence of thought is simple and the at- 
tendant throng of German reservations 
and exceptions are placed in spacious 
footnotes. 


RELIGION 


The Religions of Ee bey and er 
lonia, by A. H. Sayce, D a 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. feipocted. $3. 50 net. 

The Gifford lectures, delivered in Aberdeen. 

Professor Sayce gives the larger share of 

space to Egypt, but the treatment in both 

cases is remarkably full and complete, con- 
sidering the fragmentary character of the 
material. The book illustrates the strides 
which the study of ancient life has made in 
quite recent days. The author, in his pref- 
ace, states the feeling and opinion to which 
he comes as the result of Jong study, that 
these religions form the background for Ju- 
daism and Christianity with many lines of 
obligation and continuity, and yet that be- 
tween them “there lies an impassable gulf,’’ 
which marks “the dividing line between rev- 
elation and unrevealed religion.”” These full 
and interesting accounts of dead faiths re- 
mind us both of the progress of knowledge 
in regard to matter once believed to be out of 
reach and of the long distance yet to be trav- 
ersed before anything like a complete state- 
ment can be made of ancient life in the Nile 
and Euphrates valleys. 

The Gentle Art of Making Happy, by G. H. 

Morrison. pp. 61. Fleming H. Revell Co, 35 

cents net. 

Mr. Morrison has the arts of fresh thought, 

creative imagination and happy expression in 

the fields of religious thought. These essays 
will prove helpfal in the conduct of life—in 
social relations as well as in our life with 

God. They are remarkably suggestive and 

quotable and more than most books of their 

kind will bear the severe test of reading 


aloud to thoughtful people. 
The Sabbath Transferred Rev. Johns >. 
Parker, Ph. D. paz 243. J. bY arker & Co., 
Orange, N. 


An. pon clad ‘to prove that the Sabbath is a 
perpetual divine institution which was trans- 
ferred at the resurrection of Christ from the 
seventh to the first day of the week. New 
Testament writings and those of the early 
Christian fathers are used with considerable 


skill to support theargument. Onecan imag- 
ine what Paul would have said to such a 
transference of Jewish law to the statutes of 
the Christian Church. The interest in the 
book has been sufficient to call for a second 
edition. 

Meditations for the Passion 


Season, b' 
©. Dieffenbach. Translated by C. E. Hay? Dt D. 
pp. 238. Lutheran Pub. Soc. 75 cents net. 


This is a good example of the German- 
Lutheran idea of books for devotional read- 
ing, and is well rendered into English by Dr. 
Hay. The plan is to print and expound brief 
passages of Scripture for daily use, prefixing 
in each case an appropriate prayer. Thecom- 
ments are explanatory rather than suggestive 
and seldom rise above the level of the usual. 
The prayers are devout and helpful. The 
plan of the book stops short with Passion 
Week and contains no Easter lesson. 
Tneolosys Eminent Domain and Other Pa- 


Wm. Reed puasng ee. pp. 129. Pa- 
ar. Ti os. Whittaker. 25 cents 


Six miscellaneous articles, most of them re- 
printed from periodicals by the rector of 
Grace Church, New York city. 
Why Join the Opureb by Daniel H. Martin. 
Pa v9 PR. 20. Ch. Publication House, 
t., New work city. 5 cents. 
A wine and cogent statement in brief and at- 
tractive form of the opportunity and duty of 
public confession of Christ by membership in 
his church. 


OTHER LANDS 


Across Coveted Lands, by A. Henry Savage 
—— pp 461, 459, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The coveted lands of the title are Persia and 
Beluchistan. Mr. Landor started from Hol- 
land and went te Baku, where he took steamer 
on the Caspian for Northern Persia. His 
journey and the book alike are fine examples 
of the love of adventurous travel and explora- 
tion of many wealthy Englishmen. The au- 
thor took the best photographic apparatus 
with him, and the plates of the book are re- 
markably fine and fresh in their interest. 
Unusual powers of observation and interest 
in the races and questions at stake in the 
region traversed give a political value to the 
book. Mr. Landor is an admirer of Russia 
and pleads for the establishment on the part 
of Britain of an understanding with her about 
Asiatic questions. He is by no means a blind 
admirer of English methods and speaks his 
mind freely as occasion offers. The two hand- 
some volumes are of the sort which all who 
delight in well-written travel by a wide- 
awake observer will be glad to read. 

Raley’ pp 240. “Macmillan Go” 96.00, 
This volume is the work of an artist, whose 
skill appears in both text and pictures. The 
abundant illustrations in colors are exquisite, 
reproducing paintings by the author, who has 
somehow transferred to paper the peculiar 
atmosphere of the land of the Nile, its dawns 
and evenings, its delicate and brilliant tints, 
the simple life of its people in village and 
field and desert, its mosques and palaces and 
huts and ruins. Here, indeed, is Egypt, as 
it has been, and is and will be. The text can 
lay no special claim to literary excellence, 
but it corresponds to the pictures. It is the 
work of an impressionist who has studied 
the scenery and life of Egypt as an artist. 
Mr. Kelley has such genuinely human sym- 
pathy that he finds attraction in the humblest 
and most ignorant peasants and attracts them 
to him. Without really disguising the dis- 
comforts of life among them he shows that 
he found enjoyment in it and makes it appear 
enjoyable. 


Mont Pelee and the aragegy of 
oo. aet enon Heilprin. J. B. pr tniaue: 


The illnstrated record of a study of the great 
eruption in Martinique and St. Vincent. Pro- 
fessor Heilprin was early on the ground and 


record of experience which must take the 
first place among the materials for the study 
of the subject and which is yet not too 

nical for the general reader. A 
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must be said of the quality of the photographs 
secured, most of them by the author, and in- 
corporated in the work. 

~ and Her Feorle, » by Jeremiah Zimmer- 


pp. obs & Co., Phila- 
delphiz. $2.00 -_— 

In a natural and interesting manner the au- 
thor tells of his travels in Spain. He went 
extensively over the country, with eyes and 
ears open, was present at a bull fight, Span- 
ish dance, lottery drawing and auctions; in 
short, he made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the life of the Spaniards and gives us 
valuable information. He writes of the past, 
of the decline of Spain and of its future and, 
although the book is somewhat diffuse, it is 
nevertheless readable. 


FICTION 

For a Maiden Brave, by C. A Hotchkiss. pp. 

373. D. Appleton & Co. $1.60 
An ingenious plot with almost entire absence 
of bloody encounters marks this interesting 
historical romance of Revolutionary times. 
There is no lack, however, of the encounter 
of wits or of opportunity for the display of 
passion which the author manages cleverly, 
keeping it well away from the yawning gulf 
of melodrama. The exciting incidents and 
constantly varying scenes hold the reader’s 
attention. The story opens at Yale, and one 
of its centers is in New York under British 
occupancy, but the action chiefly passes on 
Long Island. 

is. 

4 £2, we Posting, by Mary C. Franc pp. 
A study of American political and social his- 
tory, “presented in the guise of fiction.” 
Jackson is the hero and the events of his 
personal career as soldier and President are 
more important to the author than the im- 
agined characters. Read as a contribution 
to the understanding of a formative period 
of American life the book will well repay the 
time it takes and the author’s imagination 
bas, for the most part, been put to good use 
in the interpretation of the meaning of events. 

The House of the rise br G. Le Notre. 

pp. 296 Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Founded upon the story “a the intrigues 
against Napoleon in the first days of his 
power by the partisan of the Bourbons. 
Rather historical than romantic in its inter- 
est, the scattering out of the life story of the 
mother and daughter who are the central fig- 
ures giving little chance for dramatic climax. 
The rapid descent of the struggle into mere 
brigandage met by a purely selfish detective 
following of the conspirators leaves us with 
a sad sense of the depths of sordid cruelty 
and meanness to which human nature may 
descend. The translation by Mrs. Joseph B. 
Gilder leaves nothing to be desired. 

Bone eee Oo dad. Drexel Biddle, Phila: 

delphia. $1.50. 

A highly wrought romance, relating how a 
shallow society woman fell in love with the 
Ammergau peasant who had the part of 
Christ in the Passion Play. The study of the 
heroine, if not profound, is at least very sug- 
gestive of thought, but the story jars on the 
taste none the less. The German original of 
which this is a translation has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. Apparently the au- 
thor has had more or less clearly in mind the 
purpose of explaining the drift towards rit- 
ualism, perhaps also of rousing sympathy 
with it. In the former aim she has been 
measurably successful ; in the latter not at all. 
tte Washburn 

reals roaart bey a New Y York. 
Frans C. Huebner. % 
He fiervert Pub. Co 70. Washington, p.?b: 


An ranetadiieke historical monograph which 
the author has vainly tried to spoil by putting 
it in the form of a story. It deals with the 
movements of the Delaware Indians during 
the Revolution. How they refused to take 
up the hatchet on behalf of the English and 
how, notwithstanding their faithfulness, the 
Americans did them great wrong are de- 
scribed interestingly, despite the author’s 


complete failure to maké the story sound like - 


an Indian’s own account of the events it in- 
cludes. 
Under the Sun, by Cusrieg vy: Buck. pp. 413. 
Sheltman & Co., Go Loutsville, 
A tedious tale ‘of the scanueet of Peru by 
Pizarro. 


VERSE 

n 115, 
Pzzte hy .-4 Oar o! Rennell Rodd. pp. 115 
Noticeably elegant, musical and thoughtful 
verse, culled, as the publisher tells us, from 
six volumes published in England and intro- 
duced by a poem which commends them to 
Americans. Sir Rennell Rodd is an English 
diplomat of distinction who won his knight- 
hood by good service at Zanzibar. The beau- 
tifully drawn portrait stamps him as a man 
of power and the verse confirms the opinion. 
A Reed by the River, by Mibgs oy~ Woodward 

Cloud. pp. 76. R.G, Badger. $1.00. 
The author’s gift finds charming expression 
in these thoughtful lyrics. They are inter- 
pretations of life and glimpses of love and 
beauty. The singing quality of such ballads 
as The Low Shore Lass and the Ballad of 
Sweet P. is noticeable. Lovers of verse will 

take pleasure in the parses 

Flowers of Son 


Lands. Ren- 
dered into English Pe eroaere I owland Marvin. 
pp. 138, Pafraets Book Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Mr. Marvin has shown a graceful art in these 
translations, preferring sometimes a free ren- 
dering with good English form to a closer and 
rougher one. Some of the poems are familiar, 
but for most the author has gone far afield, 
so that many are necessarily filtered through 
a double medium. Both those who know the 
originals and the general reader will find 
pleasure in the book. It is beautifully printed 
on fine paper and makes a handsome volume 


80 in the Night, by A. Parke Burgess, D. » 
pp. ta. Ww.c. & F.'D. Burgess, Newark, N Y. 


A poetical nature and gift speaks in these 
verses, written, by the way, during a busy 
minister’s life. Some of them are hymns or 
poems prepared for special occasions, others 
were written for the religious press or for his 
own pleasure. His sons have done well to 
gather them in this handsome volume. There 
is a good portrait prefixed. 


Swords and Ploughshares, by Ernest gros. 
pp. 126. Funk & WagnalisCo. $1.00 n 
In the face of so vigorous a polemic, the gasp 
ing reader asks whether Mr. Crosby has any 
practicable social system to offer us in place 
of that which he so utterly contemns and 
would so ruthlessly sweep away. The an- 
swer of these vigorous poems, written, many 
of them, in the lack of metre of Whitman and 
with the spirit of Tolstoi, is Tolstoi’s answer 
—a non-resistant anarchy. Hatred of war 
is one thing ; the sure barbarism to which the 
abdication of authority by all good men would 
result, would, we fear be very much worse 
than anything we now know. The lack of 
knowledge or suppression of knowledge which 
eften vitiates the value of these poems is il- 
lustrated by Mr. Crosby’s decided preference 
for the cause of the Mahdi in the British war 


in the Soudan. Has the author never read 


about the unspeakable cruelties of Omdur- 
man in the days when these “‘ black Moham- 
medans,” for whom he pleads were in con- 
trol? But these excesses of enthusiasm have 
their value in forcing men to think. 





Dr. Moore’s Successor in 
Providence 


Many are wondering what manner of young 
man has been called to that strong and stra- 
tegic Congregational post, Central Church, 
Providence. 

A graduate of Amherst College and Hart- 
ford Seminary, Rev. Edward F. Sanderson 
came to Washington Street Church, Beverly, 
about four years ago. Here he has had a con- 
genial field, an appreciative people and a fine 
opportunity for Christian service. To these 
he has responded, and the church has pros- 
pered in its temporal and spiritual life under 
his inspiring leadership. His Sunday morn- 
ing pulpit work has been strong and attrac- 
tive: his Sunday evening talks to young 
people on the Bible have been helpful, indi- 
cating clearly that modern views have not 
stripped its words of their spiritual value and 
significance and have even opened up new as- 
pects of truth that are comforting and inspir- 
ing. He has been active in the Sunday 
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school and faithful in the prayer meeting. In 
the social line his main energies have been 
given to a Shakespeare club. He has done 
all-around work in this, his first pastorate. 
It has been a marked success, and his friends 
are not surprised that he has been sought and 
won for a larger field. 

Every one is prepossessed in his favor, on 
first meeting him, by his frankness and hearti- 
ness, for he has genuine personal magnetism. 
A voice of rich resonance and unusual strength 
and an easy yet impressive manner add to 
his effectiveness in the pulpit. He uses liter- 





REV. EDWARD F, SANDERSON 


ary embellishments without being ornate, and 
is at his best in making familiar truths at- 
tractive and impressive. 

In that intellectual struggle over inherited 
faith, which most young men pass through 
and which masters some, Mr. Sanderson has 
been victorious. He is not to be classed with 
conservatives, but his natural tendency will 
be toward an increasingly positive faith and 
constructive teaching. Eager for truth, loyal 
to his conception of it, and fearless in express- 
ing it, he will ever retain the confidence of 
those who differ from him. 

If freed from excess of detail, ecclesiastical 
and social, this young man of less than thirty 
will rise to the opportunity before him and 
will prove a strong and inspiring preacher. 

KE. H. B. 





English vs, American Congrega- 
tionalism 


The Year-Book of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, recently received, contains sta- 
tistics for 1902 of churches in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland and the Channel Islands. Bestles 
the general summary covering these countries, re- 
turns from Canada, Australia and the mission fields 
are given. 

The figures for England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland and the Channel Islands indicate a de- 
crease of forty-six places of worship, though an 
increase is shown of 2,675 sittings. The member- 
ship of 4,827 churches is 448,263, an increase of 
11,984 beyond 1901, or a gain of 2.7 per cent. 
Sunday school scholars number 701,146, a gain 
over 1901 of 16,399, or 2.3 per cent. 

Of 3,130 ministers, 228 are without charge, 80 
are engaged in professional work, 40 are secreta- 
ries and 376 are retired because of ill health or 
age—a total of 724, or 23.1 per cent. 

Comparing these figures with those of the churches 
in the United States for 1901, as given in the 1902 
Year-Book, we find that Congregationalism in Amer- 
ica made a net gain of 10,356 members, or 1.6 per 
cent. Sunday school scholars numbered 13,934, or 
2.06 per cent. less than the previous year. Of the 
ministers, 1,814, or 31.7 per cent. of the force, were 
without charge. Among these were 129 professors 
and teachers, 25 pastors emeriti, 95 secretaries and 
superintendents and 77 retired. 

The advance in England appears much greater 
than the showing we made in 1901, the previous 
year, though we did much better in that year than 
in any of the three previous. I believe that the re- 
ports of the churches for 1902 will show a marked 
advance along every line of church work, 

ASHER ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the National Couneil, 
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Closet and Altar 


BEING HAPPY 
Serve the Lord with gladness. 





It is astonishing how large a part of 
Christ’s precepts is devoted solely to the 
inculcation of happiness. How much of 
his life, too, was spent simply in making 
people happy! There is no word more 
often on his lips than ‘‘ blessed” and it is 
recognized by him as a distinct end in 
life, the end for this life, to secure the 
happiness ef others.—Henry Drummond. 





You have not fulfilled every duty, 
unless you have fulfilled that of being 
pleasant.—Charles Buxton. 





Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the rain-drops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul ; Jet in 
Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin: 
They will grow and bloom with a grace 
divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of 
the vine— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart ; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 

Open the door! 
—British Weekly. 


It is not rare gifts that make men 
happy. It is the common and simple and 
universal gifts; it is health, and the 
glance of sunshine in the morning; it is 
fresh air; itis the friend, the lover; itis the 
kindliness that meets us on the journey ; 
it may be only a word, asmile,alook... 
it is these and not any rarity of blessing 
that are God’s gentle art of making 
happy.—G. H. Morrison. 





Wealthy in cheerfulness.—Joseph Par- 
ker. 





Christian joy is an experience of great 
depth and solemnity. It never overlooks 
the sadness and sternness of life; it is 
never shallow or unreflecting; it is re- 
strained, tender, sympathetic, confident. 
We know it when we see it in the face 
of any whom we love; it helps us.—R. J. 
Campbell. 


In Thee do we trust, O Lord of 
Righteousness, remembering Thy lov- 
ing mercy even in the hour when we 
are bowed in spirit with the bitter 
consciousness of sin. Blessed be Thou 
whose mercies are from everlasting. 
Thos restorest our soul. Thou lead- 
est us in the paths of righteousness for 
Thy name’s sake. May our delight 
in Thee irradiate our faces and bring 
melody of loving kindness into the 
tones of our voice. Fill hours of soli- 
tude with peace and hours of social 
intercourse with cheer. And may no 





lesser happiness turn wus aside 
this satistying communion with Thy 
Holy Spirit. For Thou art the spring 


of joy, the fountain of life; and in 
Thy light we shall see light ever- 
more. Amen. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 1,Sunday. The Parable of the Seed.— 

Mark 4: 26-29. 

The emphatic words are, “He knoweth not 
how.” The mystery of growth is the center 
of thought. Weare not to understand—but— 
we are not to worry. We are to work and 
rest, concerned about our daily service, but 
not abeut the development of Christ’s life in 
our souls. “First the blade’”—there is an 
order of growth. We must often correct our 
present impressions by remembering that our 
Christian life is incomplete. But this is a 
world away from taking up the roots, as 
children do, to see whether we are alive. Our 
life may be incomplete, but it is never for- 
saken or forgotten. 


March 2. The Mustard Seed.—Mark 4: 30-34. 

Do not turn aside to make a study of the 
mustard family in order to learn which va- 
riety bears out this description. The point 
is that the smallest of all seed may grow to 
strength for helpfulness. The note is that 
of prophecy. The small beginnings of the 
kingdom, visible only to Jesus, were to prove 
at last a world-wide help and blessing. 


March 3. The Stormon the Lake.—Mark 4: 

35-41. 

What a sense of brotherhood we get from 
this picture! Jesus, too, must fill up the 
daily fund of nervous energy by sleep. No 
one need be ashamed of weariness. After his 
hours with the multitude the cushion of the 
boat was couch enough, for the pillow of his 
soul was perfect trust. Some biographers 
would have .omitted this sleep as undigni- 
fied, but our gospelers leave their plain tale to 
make its own impression. 


March 4. The Maniac Among the Tombs.— 

Mark 5: 1-13. 

According to the picture here the man’s 
own personality was in abeyance, replaced 
by that of the demons. When he is ad- 
dressed, they answer. Man has power to 
endure them, the lower creatures cannot. 
What the demons ask is postponement of 
return to their own place. 


March 5. Home Testimony.—Mark 5: 14-20. 

We sometimes wish we might have been 
with Christ—the real thing to be desired is 
that Christ should be with us. This restored 
maniac was of more use among his own 
peop/e than he could have been in the outer 
circle of the disciples. The training of a min- 
ister was not necessary. He had an experience 
to relate and a Saviour to acknowledge—qual- 
ifications enough for witness bearing. So he 
became an advance agent for Christianity in 
ten cities. 


March6. The Touch of Faith.—Mark 5: 21-34, 

Note Christ’s overflowing power and readi- 
ness of will which in this case quite outran 
his knowledge. There is never any reluc- 
tance on Christ’s part. This woman’s faith 
was ignorant and undiscriminating, but it 
sufficed. Here is hope for ignorant and even 
superstitious faith. She sought to obtain 
healing and hide herself from Jesus. He 
could never permit that. The Good Shep- 
herd knows his sheep, though they may some- 
times know little enough of him. 


March 7. The Ruler’s Daughter.—Mark 

5: 35-43. 

Much of this was professional and mer- 
cenary howling, as in the East today. Our 
Lord seems to have been the only unper- 
turbed one there. This was not lack of sym- 
pathy, but sense of power. I» that scene, first 
of tumult, then of amazement, Jesus thinks of 
the practical needs of the restored girl. He 
enjoins silence as to the deed, he commands 
that something should be given her to eat. 
This served also to bring down the parents 
from amazement to the duties of the ordinary 
life. 


28 February 1903 
For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN | 


Topic, March 8-14. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ Teaches 
about Heart-righteousness. Matt. 5: 20-48; 
6: 16-18. 

He taught that it was the only kind that 
counts. The religious thought of his day 
confused righteousness with punctilious con- 
formity to minute and oppressive rules. He 
waived that aside as of secondary importance. 
Some laws of the state and the church it was 
proper to observe, but only so far as they con- 
formed to the eternal laws of God. It was 
reserved for him to put the moral struggle on 
a totally different basis. Down deep in a 
man’s nature, below all fluctuating opinions 
and moods, he saw a great nerve center of 
life. To purify that fountain of action was his 
first endeavor. To wheel a man’s inmost 
motives and purposes in line with the divine 
movement in the world, that was Jesus’s idea 
of righteousness of life. It would not fruit 
immediately into perfect behavior, but it 
would create such an attitude of heart and 
will that the man would always be struggling 
toward the ideal, no matter how many times 
he failed. 





He taught that heart-righteousness de- 
manded much more of a pereon than that 
person or the world at large commonly be- 
lieved. Really to be right with God, to be 
absolutely straight and clean—what a girding 
up of the loins it calls for! Take such avirtue 
as Jesus specifies, namely, purity. His illus- 
tration shows how far in that virtue ought 
to go, that it has to do not alone with the legal} 
enactments which society devises for its own 
protection, but with the thoughts and imag- 
inings, perhaps even with the dreams and 
what we call the sub conscious region of a 
man’s life. Take our attitude toward our fel- 
lows. Most of us are fairly well content if we 
are on living terms with them, if weare decent 
and above board in all our outward dealings 
with them. That does not begin to be enough, 
says Jesus Christ. You must not be secretly 
envying another man, or covertly deriding 
him, or in your heart of hearts scorning and 
hating him. You must try a new method with 
that old enemy of yours, with that shiftless, 
drunken fellow, staggering down the street. 
You must begin to love and serve him. 





How may we get this heart righteousness ? 
Some of us wilil have to get new hearts first 
of all, tender hearts in place of the hard, 
shriveled organs that we call our hearts. 
Then we must look to Jesus Christ, the em- 
bodiment of all righteousness, and then, in 
time, as we hold him before our eyes, he will 
create that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness to which the fourth Beatitude promises 
so great a recompense of reward. What a 
splendid thing it would be if we all were 
passionately desirous of being absolutely right 
with God and with our fellowmen, anxious 
above everything else to do the right thing 
at the right moment and in the right way! 
Suppose the citizen was as eager to make his 
community pure as he was to eat his dinner ; 
suppose the employer cared more about doing 
the right thing by his workmen than he did 
for large profits; suppose you and I made 
it our chief concern to lead straightforward, 
transparent, righteous lives—why, we should 
have the kingdom of heaven in the midst of 
us before we knew it! 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 1-7. The Life Everlasting. 
What is it? John 17: 3; 1 John 5: 20. Who has 
it? John 3: 16. Whence is it? John 10: 27, 28; 
Rom. 6; 22, 23. How can we realize it? 2 Cor. 
4: 14-18. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 300.] 
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Benefits of the Forward Movement 


This movement is producing results whose 
influence must reach far into the future. 
What the immediate returns in conversions 
and accessions may be it is not easy to esti- 
mate accurately, but it is probable that the 
number will be quite considerable. While 
conversion issuing in confession is the end 
aimed at, yet the movement already has 
yielded results which, if incidental, are worthy 
of more than passing notice. 

First, a revival of interest in conversion. 
Not that the possibility, necessity and even 
the urgency of conversion has been denied, 
but the doctrine of the new birth, unless signs 
are misleading, has at least suffered a partial 
eclipse for some time. This movement has 
helped to bring out this Scripture doctrine 
full orbed. It emphasizes afresh, not this or 
that emotional experience, but that radical 
change of purpose and character involved in 
the definite acceptance of the responsibilities 
of the Christian life, in the voluntary com- 
mitment to Christian service. 

Again, it has brought to the attention of the 
laity in a practical way the necessity of work 
which shall result in Christian decision and 
confession. This has been attempted by the 
occasional sermon, and by statistics presented 
at the State Convention. County conferences 
have had the same end in view. Sensational 
articles in the city press have awakened tem- 
porary interest. But none of these compare 
in effectiveness with the conferences held in 
many, if not in all the counties, in the state, 
which have been attended by a large number 
of men, as many as thirty, in one case at least, 
who have spent a day in discussing plans to 
accomplish this very result—conversion. 

A new sense of responsibility for work of 
this sort has been aroused in the clergy. The 
work is primarily theirs. New consciousness 
of power to do the work has been developed. 
Heretofore it has been too common to rest 
content with being sowers of seed only, rel- 
egating the function of reaper to the profes- 
sional evangelist. There is no disposition 
now to despise his work and doubtless he 
will continue to be pressed into service, but 
reports from different parts of the state show 
that pastors are conducting special meetings 
with gratifying success, aided only by neigh- 
boring brethren. 

The movement has created a situation 
which has compelled more than one minister 
to define to his own mind with greater clear- 
ness and definiteness the best answers to such 
questions as: What is it to be a Christian? 
Why should I be a Christian? How may I 
become a Christian? And this is as it should 
be. The preacher is a specialist and should 
be an expert in all that pertains to the reli- 
gious life; and it is a reasonable demand that 
he shall be able to give clear and authoritative 
answers to these and kindred questions. And 
these answers should be adjusted to the intel- 
lectual temper and conditions of today. Such 
will meet a welcome from the open-minded. 

Perhaps not least of these incidental ben- 
efits of the movement is the acquaintance and 
good fellowship it has brought about between 
Christian brethren who otherwise would have 
remained strangers. The city pastor and the 
representatives of the church from a remote 
hill town have met on common ground to con- 
fer on matters of common interest, and each 
is comforted and strengthened by their mu- 
tual faith. E. T. 


A Working Men’s University 


The Vermont Marble Company of Proctor has 
done a generous and worthy deed in providing a 
large and. completely furnished building for the 
use of its employees. It isto be administered under 


Vermont 


Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


the organization of a Y. M.C. A. with educational 
features, physical culture classes, and similar de- 
partments. The religious element will be made 
less prominent than in most Y. M. C. A. work, that 
being fully provided for in the churches of the vil- 
lage. The building fitted up cost $30,000 and 
architecturally is an ornament to the village. The 
reading-room is provided with material in all lan- 
guages represented in the village, and the gym- 
nasium, 50 by 30 feet, is amply supplied with the 
best apparatus. 

It is the policy of the company to employ many 
college educated young men. A university club has 
been formed of over thirty members, including the 
president and vice-president of the corporation and 
the senior Vermont senator. Twelve different col- 
leges and universities are represented in its mem- 
bership. Not many villages of 2,500 inhabitants 
could furnish material for such an organization. 

T. 8. 


An “Arm of the Churches” 


The phrase, as applied to the Y. M. C.A., finds 
increasing acceptance at Bennington. This signi- 
fies an advance of the spirit of co-operation. Time 
was when the churches begrudged the absence 
from stated meetings of so many of their able 
young men who thought they saw in the association 
rooms an important field of activity. But, of late, 
these rooms are a center of interest to all earnest 
people. The attendance at the four o’clock Sunday 
meeting has steadily increased until the sight of so 
many thoughtful young people is inspiring. Home 
talent so far has been relied upon, ministers lending 
a hand and most of the speakers and singers being 
drawn from the young men. Now, however, outside 
helpers are to be called in. 

What the new interest means for the workers can 
be seen by contrast with the despair which at inter- 
vals has fallen upon them. The Bennington asso- 
ciation has no building. Thrice in its history of 
thirteen years it has almost reached the point of 
extinction for lack of funds. Only last June the 
directors decided to relinquish the rented rooms 
and reluctantly yielded to a suggestion that a union 
meeting be held in Second Church, as one further 
test of pub ic feeling. The result of the evening’s 
deliberation was an assuring increase of funds and 
of courage. And now the special religious effort of 
the winter seems to center at the rooms. In close 
connection with this awakening is that of the 
Endeavor societies. Growth appears on all sides 
and their union meeting held two weeks ago was 
largely attended and promising. 8. 


Young People’s Work at Rutland 


In connection with the coming of Rev. G. A. 
Swertfager as assistant pastor at Rutland, the 
young people’s work has been interestingly revived. 
The Endeavor Society, having ceased to be an 
effective agency, was disbanded by general consent 
several months ago. In its place a Young People’s 
Alliance has been formed of all willing to share in 
church activities. It consists of several groups of 
not more than fifteen persons, the special work of 
each being indicated by its name, as the Flower 
group, the Prayer meeting group, the Emergency 
group, etc. Each group has a leader and secretary, 
the several leaders forming the executive commit- 
tee. Each group has a monthly business meeting, 
but there is no meeting of the alliance as a whole. 
Instead, the young people are expected to attend 
and assist in the regular church prayer meeting, the 
leadership of which is given them one evening in 
each month. 

With the help of the Emergency committee funds 
have been raised to resume the printing of the 
weekly church bulletin, and other work will be 
taken up as opportunity offers. Cc. H. 8. 


Up and Down Bennington County 


The Forward Movement has not been lost sight 
of. The special services of prayer recommended 
by the state committee were held in several 
ehurehes. The interdenominational conference, 
under the leadership of Rev. 8. P. Cook of Pitts- 
field, Mass., occurred in January. Each pastor has 
turned evangelist according to his ability. Two 
churches have asked for help which will be supplied 
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H. Merrill, D. D., St. Johnsbury; C. R. Seymour, D. D., Bennington; Evan Thomas, 


from the county. At Dorset an increased number 
of young folk have responded to a call for a new 
and simple organization without the pledge. In 
East Dorset Rev. Messrs. Carhart and Brown, the 
latter a Baptist from Manchester, have been supply- 
ing Sunday afternoons. Peru is saddened by the 
death of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Oliver Brown, who 
as worker and friend had won all hearts. 

At Bennington the outworks thrive in the hands 
of well-chosen leaders. There is mourning at 
Clover Hall over the anticipated loss of Miss Har- 
wood, whose absence will be equally felt by the 
Young Woman’s Club of Bennington. This club 
she organized ten years ago and as continuous 
president has made it a social uplift to the town. 
At the Falls Miss Walbridge has taken her indus- 
trial class into a room of an unused factory building, 
where basket making, chair caning and whittling 
go merrily on. At Manchester, if Rev. John Bar- 
stow finds he can endure the winter climate, his 
continuance as pastor will comfort not only the 
church, but his new brethren throughout the region. 
At North Pownal a vigorous and promising effort 
has been made at debt-raising. 8. 


Benson Loses its Pastor 


The resignation of Rev. C. E. Hitchcock, after 
ten years of service at Benson, to return te Ohio, 
means a real loss to the Congregational forces of 
Vermont. He has done faithful and persevering 
work in a declining country parish. He leaves a 
united people with a “ plant” in excellent condition 
and money in the treasury. Mr. Hitchcock has 
more than ord nary literary gifts, studious tastes, 
and a thoroughly Christian spirit which has en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends in his own 
parish and in the region around as well. H. 


Gleanings from the Field 


Newport, one of our most vigorous churches, has 
just observed its seventy-third anniversary. This 
church, in addition to its regular services, is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the higher life of the 
community through an organization called the 
Congregational Brotherhood. Questions of practi- 
cal interest are discussed, among the more recent 
being Church Choirs—Their Place and Use, and 
What Can Be Learned in a Court Room. The pro- 
grams include readings and music. 

The Forward Movement in Franklin County, 
under the direction of Miss Auman, to which ref- 
erence was made last month, has been going on 
with unabated vigor. Meetings have also been 
held or are in progress at Hardwick, East Hard- 
wick, Island Pond and Dummerston. After the 
March meetings, when the temperance issue will 
be settled, for a year at least, for the towns as well 
as the state, a large part of the energy which went 
into temperance work will be transferred to this 
movement, and considerable enlargement may be 
confidently expected. 

Rev. Edward Hungerford has prepared a series 
of orders of morning worship. They are published 
in five neat booklets. The first is quite simple and 
contains little more than what is used in the ordi- 
nary Congregational church. A little is added to 
each until the fifth is reached, ia whioh the order of 
service is as elaborate as any likely to be used in 
charches of the Congregational order. The author 
has made a thorough study of the subject, and 
these orders have been prepared to meet a growing 
demand for an enrichment of the devotional serv- 
ice and also to promote uniformity in worship. 
The method is admirably adapted to serve an ed- 
ucative purpose, in that the use of one order pre- 
pares the congregation for the adoption of the next 
fuller. And furthermore, the method puis them 
within easy reach of all the churches, for the cost 


of any one service is merely nominal. 
CHIPPENHOOK. 





Rey. R. J. Campbell whose success at City 
Temple is delighting London Nonconformity 
says that the best method of preaching is fora 
man to know his own mind clearly on the 
theme in hand and then treat’ his audience as 
if it consisted of but one person. 
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The Jubilee of Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain 


Few Massachusetts churches have had a more 
fruitful half century than this, and it was proper 
that the end of this period should be fitly celebrated. 
Its first pastor was Dr. A. H. Quint, who parted 
from it only for long service as chaplain in the 
Civil War. Every one of his successors is widely 
known for usefulness in the ministry ia various 
ways, and all are living. They are Rev. F. B. 
Perkins of California, Dr. J. B. Clark, secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society, Dr. G. M. Boyn- 
ton, secretary of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Lincoln, Neb., and Dr. 
C. L. Morgan, who will soon complete nine years 
of service. The laying of the fou.dations of the 
church was much assisted by Dr. 8S. J. Humphreys, 
long-time Western secretary of the American Board, 
who sent greetings. 

Sunday morning, Feb. 15, Mr. 8. B. Capen, presi- 
dent of the American Board, gave a valuable his- 
torical address. He has been an officer of the 
church for many years, and one of its most efficient 
leaders. His Bible class has during its history had 
427 young men in its membership. Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor rallies, with a union service 
and sermon by the pastor in the evening, brought 
together a considerable part of the people of the 
district, with the neighboring ministers. 

On Monday evening Dr. F. A. Noble spoke elo- 
quently on The Church and the Nation. Tuesday 
was a great day, bringing together most of the Con- 
gregational pastors of that part of Greater Boston. 
One notable feature was brief addresses by chil- 
dren of the church who are now Congregational 
ministers. They are Rev. Messrs. J. H. Quint, 
J. B. King, E. 8. Tead, C. 8S. Mills, Harlan Page, 
R. B. Grover, F.C. Butler, Lawrence Perry, A. H. 
Pingree, E. W. Capen, M. D. Dunning. All except 
Messrs. Mills and Dunning were present. If a list 
had been published of teachers and of professional 
and lay men sent out by the church who have done 
honorable Christian service, and if greetings from 
them had been read or delivered, the exercises 
would have been much prolonged. 

The collation and reception on Tuesday evening 
brought into the vestries, in spite of the storm, a 
great company of past and present membe.s in a 
fellowship which always has been happily main- 
tained in this church. Greetings were read from 
former pastors, nor was mention omitted of the 
notable service of the organist, Mr. C. T. Bauer, 
and the sexton, Mr. 8. 8. Marison, who have served 
in these offices respectively thirty and twenty-five 
years, The addresses of the evening were by Dr. 
G. M. Boynton, a former pastor, on the Inspiration 
of the Future; by Rev. A. E. Dunning, a former 
member, on The Church and Education; and by 
Rev. E. M. Noyes on The Church and the Commu- 
nity. 





I believe it was Daniel Webster who said 
that the truly educated man was not the 
one who had all knowledge in his head, but 
the one who knew where to look for informa- 
tion upon any subject upon which at any 
time he might want information. Each in- 
dividual who wishes to succeed must get 
that kind of discipline. He must get such 
training that he will know where to go to 
get facts, rather than try to train himself 
to hold all facts in his head.—Booker T. 
Washington. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BoOsToON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 2, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Federation of ‘Congre 
tional and Unitar' hurches in New England. 4 
per by Rev. C. H. Oliphant; addresses from the floor. 

Boston Y. W.O. A. papas meeting, Berkeley Street 
Building, March 2, 2.45 os . 

SUFFOLK BRANCH OF wouan’ 8 BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
twenty-fourth annual meeting, North Avenue Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 3, 10.30 a. M. and 2 P. M. 











OW: Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
aOR Throat may result in as 
BRONCHIAL Incurable Throat Trouble or 


% ws Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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pessoa over and on. In a perhaps qnpeguenelty happy 
‘amily ay she was a devoted and loved wife 
mother; in duties growing os out oS a with o~ 
= e life, and in c en untiring 90d 
uable helper; in her religios sites alee and faithful ; =} 
in all the places where, W ears, her home has 
been, she will be loving! yomeubered: “She seemed 
to me aware an - wife, an ideal minister’s wife. 
” pe ag th py. .” “Her loyal, devoted life.” “A 
ac ” ay alwaysloved Mrs. Brown. Every 
e funeral service was at the house, con- 
dueved 1 Rev. Charles H. Peck, of eo Bg tor 
e read at the house Mrs. Whitn The Home 
Maxer’ the Rose goa of which ‘ail felt; at the 
tomb, Crossing the Bar. 








The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ag me dt ag aie Aa mahi Ct., a Rev. Dr. 
Timothy Dwight, Rev. dent-elect 
of Carleton Coliege, aa Alice B. Trubee Por Bridgeport. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


a Lib ae Feb. % Ora ae Ane, Se of E. H. 
Hame a Mrs. Ham 1 been married for 
thirty. “olght 3 ee at ey was for forty years 
connected with The Congregationalist. 














MRS. LAFAYETTE 8S. FOSTER 
AN APPRECIATION 


The death of this octtnaiie woman took place in 
Norwich, Ct.. on Jan Mrs. Foster was a con- 
, icuous and notable Dersoinality y. She was the grand- 
ents of of Rev. Joseph igmee,. a one of the early presi- 
ae of = American of Commissioners for 
reign Missions. She, by birth and training, oe 

ie best seers of New England life. he was th 

wife of Hon. LaFayette 8. Foster, an eminent lawye 

and lecturer before the law omen of Yale Universit 
who was twice elected United States Se r from 
Connecticut. At the death of Mr. Lincoln he was chosen 
to be the presid officer of the Sones, and activg 
) ryt ent of the United States. Mrs. Foster was 
thus, through her husband and by gy. of her own 
priltlant qualities of mind and heart, jated with 
the highest social life of the capital. *To t this life in 
Washington and elsewhere Mrs. Foster brought culture, 
refinement and brilliant bam powers which 
made her a commanding and fascinating figure in the 

high circles in which she moved. Her acquaintance 

and intimate association with people eminent in the 
worlds of politics and letters were very extensive. 
After her eminent husband’s death she resided during 
the summer months in Norwich, while she spent her 
winters in more Southern latitudes. She was a most 
Congregational Church, whose 
terests she served in many practical and helpful ways. 
Her interest in charitable and philanthropic work was 
and 1; her gifts and charities flowed 
with uninterrupted stream to the en The church at 
Franklin, Ct, where Senator Foster worshiped as a 
young man, shared in her lavish benevolence, and in the 
church, whose improvements she supervised, will be 
placed ‘a tablet in her memory. Her 8 ot thies and 
gifts were world wide, and seldum a wo: neficence 
appealed to her in vain. The f nce of her broken 
alabaster box went out into all the earth. Few have 
better won their right to the verdict 1 affixed to the offer- 
ing of another: “ She hath done what she could.” 
8. 


devoted member of P: 





H. H. 


MRS. OLIVER BROWN 
Sarah E. Grant, wife of Rev. Oliver Brown, was born 


at North Stonington, Ct. After her marriage at the age - 


of eighteen, her home was longest at South Kin oe, 
I, Quincy, Mass., Everett, Mass, Springfield, 

where her husband was for ten years one of the taculty 

of Drury College—North Yarmouth, Me., Andover, Ct., 

and Peru, Vt., where, Jan. 2, after a brief illness, she 











[An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula—as 
ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the b nes, 
reduces the power of resistance to dis- 
ease and the capacity for recovery, and 
develops into consumption. 

**A bunch appeared on — left —s of _ 
neck. It caused great pain, 
became arunning sore. I went nt inte ens 
decline. I was persuaded totry Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and when I had As tat six bottles my 
neck was healed, and I have never had an 


trouble of the on since.’”—Mrs. K. T. 
Snyper, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises p its about sch 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


© Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Weliesto, Wel ine i Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.. Prin. Lowell, Mass. 


Boothby Surgical Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 














Wishing to enlarge our Training School at once we 
will consider pat who wish enter for our two 
and one-half yea 


Application blanks vwill be sent on request. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses 


1 & 3 Worcester Square, Boston 








HIGH GLASS 





Just a plain Chiffonitre, of the type that half a 
hundred women are seeking in the furniture stores of 


Boston today. 


And yet it isn’t to be found anywhere except at 
For this is a ‘“‘special’’ design pre- 
pared by us to meet the needs of those who find the 
average chiffonitre mirror too small to be fully satis- 


these warerooms. 


fying. 


The glass in this pattern is a 2 foot plate, and it 
is mounted in the most striking and effective manner. 
The beauty of the piece is almost doubled by this 
variation of the top, introducing the large mirror and 


the carved brackets. 


We make this special pattern chiffonitre in either 
It is not expensive. 


maple or mahogany. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





AT MANU 
FACTUR 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AMD UPHOLSTERY 


Sop mavicte ST 





SPHURCH own. 
we ARBETS ine cs 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST.’ 


BOSTON. 
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There are breaks and sorrows and dis- was our example. “ Father, p Peaatty eid 
appointments and failures in life of name.’’ yap ren a 
which we see the reason, and because glorified it, ares it again.” Why Modify Milk 
we see the reason their sting is drawn. This year walbe brin ig t, perhaps, this for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the nov- 
There are others that perplex us still, g ee of un Proce ing. e shall ice when you can have always with you a supply 
our grief no more with forlorn of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect 
faith we have just been able to endure resignation, but with joyous content. cow’s milk from herds of native breeds, the perfec- 
and no more. It is wellif we have kept We shall know as they know on the other tion of infant food? Use it for tea and coffee. 


that hurt and rankle, that with all our think 
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Surprises of the Christian Life silence. ‘Now is my soul troubled and side why they were worn with sorrow, and 
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what shall I say?” The Redeemer did bitterly betrayed by love.—The British 


not know what to say and therein he Weekly. 








have bot 












Will write a series of articles on the political situa- 
tion at Washington as he sees it from week to week. 


Exclusively in 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


There are perhaps three or four men in the length and 
breadth of the country who can write on political topics 
as sanely, shrewdly and clearly as Mr. White; but not 
one of them possesses in like degree his fine native 
humor or his ability to wring the last drop of human interest out of his subject 
and into his writing. Mr. White has also the rare gift for stripping a complex 
theme of its non-essentials and showing it forth in its simplest terms. 


How the Cabinet Does Business 


By Charles Emory Smith 


Former Postmaster-General. A very general ignorance of the 
inner workings of the Cabinet room prevails, and yet the Cabinet 
is the least formal, the most active, of the arms of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Smith will illustrate with anecdctes of actual occur- 
rence how the assembly handles grave questions. 


A Congressman’s Wife 


A regular letter from one of the brightest women in Washington, giving us all the 
social gossip of the Capital, telling us the good things said at the social functions; 
bright, sparkling, full of life—7she social life of Washington. 


ms The Saturday Evening Post will 
be sent to any address every week 
from now to July Ist, 1903, on trial, 
on receipt of only 50 cents. 


it is the handsomest weekly magazine you ever saw 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Record of 
Calls 
ALLEYN, Wo. A., Merrill, Mich., to Custer, Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 


ANDERSON, M. L., Washington, Me., to Hanover, 
Mass. Accepts. 

BARNES, HOWARD C, Puritan Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
to Edinburg and Charlestown, 0. Accepts. 

BLAIR, ALLAN J., Tipton, Mich., to remain the 
sixth year with $100 increase in salary. Declines, 
resignation to take effect April 1. 

Breum, Wo. E., Osborne, Kan., accepts call to 
Downs. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T , First Ch., Salt Lake, Utah, 


to Sacramento, Cal; also to First Ch., San Diego. 


Accepts the latter. 

ERICK80N, ANDREW, Cragin Ch., Chicago, II1., to 
Gross Park Ch., same city. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

KIMBALL, JOHN H., Sebastopol, Cal.,to San Mateo. 
Accepts. 

LEICHLITER, ALEERT M., Ruthven, Io., to return 
to Gowrie, after sixteen months’ absence. Ac- 
cepts. 

McK INNEY, SAmM’L T., Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo, 
to Cripple Creek, Col. Has begun work. 

MERRILL, GEO. P., recently of Federated Ch., 
Sunnyside, Wan., to Three Oaks, Mich. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MILLARD, WATSON B., Geneva, Ill., to Hancock, 
Mich. Accepts. 

SCHEIBE, OTTO J., West Superior, Wis., to Osseo. 
Accepts. 

SINCLAIR, C. E., to Mill Valley, Cal. Accepts. 

SLYFIELD, FRED'K A., Quasqueton, [o., to Gay’s 
Mills and Mt. Sterling, Wis. Accepts. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb., declines call 
to Keystone, 8. D. 

TREFZ, Epw. F., Kountze Memorial Ch, Omaha, 
Neb., to First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. Accepts. 

WILMOTT, BEN... A., Townsend, Mass.,to Lebanon, 
N. H. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CROWE, FRANCIs W., Oberlin Sem., o. North Ridge- 
ville, O., Feb. 11. Sermon, Rev. A. E. Thomson ; 
charge to the pastor, Rev. N. K. Crowe, father of 
the candidate; other parts, Rey. Messrs. John 
Stapleton, J. P. Riedinger, H.S. Wanamaker and 
Dr. J. W. Bradshaw. 

FoLtsom, ARTHUR J., o. Alma, Neb., Feb. 10. 
Sermon, Rev. A. E. Ricker, a former pastor; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. T. Noyce, J. H. Beitel, 
D.D., J. D. Stewart, T. O. Douglass, Jr., Wm 
Hardcastle and Harmon Bross, D. D. 

JONES, R. F., o. Correctionville, lo. Sermon, Rev. 
8. F. Millikan; other parts, Rev. J. B. Chase. 

KNIGHT, Wo. A., é. Brighton Ch., Boston, Mass., 
Feb.18. Sermon, Pres. C. F. Thwing, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Drs. J. L. Withrow, W. H. Davis, 8. L. 
Loomis, F. E. Emrich and Hon. G. A. Fuller, the 
senior deacon. 


Resignations 


BARNES, HOWARD C., Puritan Ch., Chicago. 

BootH, MILTON H., Madison Co. First, Fellow- 
ship, Grand River and Beulah, Io., resigns the 
last two. 

BREHM, Wo. E., Osborne, Kan. 

Brown, CLARENCE T., First Ch., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

GULICK, NELSON J., Germantown Ch, Philadel- 
phia, io the interest of health. 








RICKETY CHILDREN. 
Loose joints, bow legs, big 
and soft bones—mean 
rickets. It is atypical disease 
for the best workings of Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

For the weak bones Scott's 
Emulsion supplies those 
powerful tonics the hypophos- 


head, 


phites. For the loss of flesh 
Scott’s Emulsion provides the 
nourishing cod-liver oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion corrects 
the effects of imperfect nour- 
ishment and brings rapid im- 
provement in every way to 
rickety children. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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the Week 


KIMBALL, JOHN H., Sebastopol, Cal. 

McKINNEY, Sam’. T., Unton Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

MILLARD, WATSON B., Geneva, Ill. 

SANDS, JOHN D., Belmond, Io., closing a 34 years’ 
pastorate at the age of 88. He becomes pastor 
emeritus and still supplies the pulpit. 

SKINNER, Davip E., Doon, Io., on account of ill 
health. 

THOM, ALEX. A., Union Lake and Carlos, Minn., 
to take effect April 1. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
ARION, Io., rec. 4 Feb. 50 members. Kev. A. W. 
McNeel, pastor. 
East 8tT. Louis, ILu., Plymouth, org. and rec. 
16 Feb. 30 members. 
WASHTUANA, WN., rec. 29 Jan. 20 members. 


Stated Supplies 


POWELSON, PROF. A. P., Tacoma, Wn, at Span- 
away. 

SWITZER, ANNIE E., La Fayette, Col., at Hold- 
rege, Neb, one month. 

WERHABY, N. W., student in Iowa Coll., at Chapin, 


Io. 
Increase of Salary 


BAILEY, GURDON F., Westbrook, Ct., at the begin- 
ning of the eighth year of his pastorate, $100. 
BRowN, CHAS. K., First Ch., Oakland, Cal., $1,000. 
CooL, Jas. W., Bedford Park Ch., New York city, 
$500. 
Personals 


CURTIS, WALTER W., W. Stockbridge, Mass., with 
his wife, expects to sail March 12 for a three 
months’ tour in Italy, France, Holland and Eng- 
land. 

IRVINE, ALEX. F., who recently resigned pastorate 
of Fair Haven Ch., New Haven, Ct., has been 
sworn in as an honorary member of the New 
Haven Carriage Makers’ Union. 

WHITE, FRANK N.—As a significant echo of the 
recent memorable address of Rev. Sam’! Eliot 
before the Boston Miuisters’ Meeting, the pastor 
of First Cong. Ch., Sioux City, Io., has received 
and accepted an invitation to deliver an extended 
address at the coming Unitarian State Associa- 
tion meting in Sioux City, March 10-12. 


Material Gain 


CORNWALL, CT., Second —Parsonage purchased at 
a cost of $2,500, raised by voluntary subscriptions 
within the community, and this after having spent 
$85" fo: improvements in the church building at 
North Cornwall. 


Casualties 


BoyLston, MAss.—Spire blown over, the heavy 
timbers crashing through roof, causing serious 
damage. 


American Board Personal 


HINMAN, GEO. W., one of the American Board’s 
staff in China, has been chosen by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor to act as its general 
secretary in that countiy. The Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board, in view of the wide interests 
to be served, have released Mr. Hinman for a 
time. Central Ch., Fall River, Mass., which fur- 
nished the money for the support of Mr. Hinman, 
was also consulted about the arrangement. 


Unusual Features and Methods 


BeLrast, Mg.—A series of monthly Sunday even- 
ing lectures. The pastor, Rev. G.8. Mills, says, 
** These will relate to the larger matters of current 
interest, and will be treated from the point of view 
of the better social order.’’ The subject of the 
first was, The Control of Public Opinion. 

Fonp pu Lac, WIs., is reorganizing its Sunday 
school work, bringing into connection with the 
Blakeslee Lesson Series the definite teaching of 
ethics. A business men’s class is being opened, 
to be taught by a leading attorney. Rev. J. H. 
Chandler, having enriched his evening services 
with a skilled choir and both adult and juvenile 
choruses, is also presenting a series of Half 
Hours with Great Souls, including Phillips Brooks, 
the Seer ; Henry Ward Beecher, the Emancipator ; 
Francis E. Clark, the Organizer; Henry Drum- 
mond, the Teacher. 

SAVANNAH, GA., First.—A special service, to which 
the young men employees at the De Soto and the 
Union Railway S.ation were invited. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., ?/ymouth.—A new paper, the 
Piymouth Congregationalist, edited by the pas- 
tor, Rev. O. C. Clark. The initial number, labeled 
Wage-Earners’ Edition, is in the interest of labor. 

ST. Louis, Mo., First.—Four fine responsive ves 
per programs, prepared by the pastor, to be used 
in succession, the musical and other parts being 
filed in as occasion requires. The one empha- 
sizing Human Need and the Divine Comfort is of 
peculiar beauty. 

SuTTON, Mass.—Separate classes for boys and 
g'ris meet with the pastor alternate weeks to 
study Rev. G. W. Fiske’s Simple Truths of Our 
Christian Faith. A Young Men’s League has 
been organized, having largely in view the social 
need ; of the community. 
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NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


ci any kidney disease or be distressed by 
stomach trou or tortured ond poisoned by 
constipation. yon By 


Vernal Saw 
Wine mil be sent free and id to an 
reader of The sg ationalist tbo x4 
it and writes for it. 


consti m, OF 

= congested liver ; if you wish to be sure 
peg Al kidneys are free from disease and 
oing their se work thoroughly ; 

if [you expect to be f from catarrh, rheu 
matism and backache; if you desire full sup- 
ply of | pas rich blood. a heaithy tissue and a 
perfect skin, write at once for a free bottle of 
this remedy, and prove for yourself, without 
—— to youwthat these ailments are cured 
quickly, thoroughly and pecmeneesy = 

only ag a day of Vernal Saw Palm 


The original and genuine Palmetto Beesy 
Wine is made only by the “ we Remedy Co. 
122 Seneca st., Boffa 








The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our pateated noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
oe or says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 

hing yet "made, so far as our kiowledge goes.” 





Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, **The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 





REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 





























y ate Nickel- 
Ag Steel Ware. 


Court, pasted 
on peer piece, 
IT. 
If substitutes are of- 
¥ fered, write us. 
'} New Booklet See 
Yi Agate Nickel-St 
Ware is sold La 
Department 


$4 sore LHowsefurniahe 


= 4.9 York, 
Basten, Chicas} 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to ected with Chapel 
and other special rooms conn: stablish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 



































Special Bargain No. 7 





These special bargains are seldom advertised but once. 


World Wide Evangelization 


Gpotial Busines of the Church 


The addresses delivered at the Toronto 
Convention of Student Volunteers in 1902. 


A handsome volume of nearly 700 pages 
for which $2.50 would ordinarily be a 
reasonable price. We have a limited 
number, which we offer at $1.50 each net ; 
$1.75 postpaid. 

This book is a veritable cyclopedia of 
missionary information and a source of 
inspiration as well. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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Dr. Washington Gladden at 
Harvard 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden has been 
preaching to Harvard students the past 
three weeks, and conferring with them 
on problems of life—to their and his bet- 
terment, they getting his ripe wisdom, 
and he knowledge of the mind and heart 
of the youth of today. In addition Dr, 
Gladden has given the William Belden 
Noble course of lectures, choosing for 
his themes the careers of Dante, Fichte, 
Wagner and Raskin. Later this series 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Last week Dr. Gladden gave the 
lecture on Horace Bushnell in the course 
on Pioneers of Religious Liberty in the 
United States now being given in the 
First Unitarian Church. 





Brighton’s New Pastor 


Rev. W. A. Knight was installed as 
pastor of the First Church, Brighton, 
Feb. 18, after the council had heard his 
statement of religious experience and 
his exposition of his working theology. 
The sermon was preached by Pres. 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University, an old friend of the pastor’s 
and president of the institution where 
he decided to enter the Christian minis- 
try. Abundant evidence was given at 
this gathering of the fine spirit of unity 
whieh pervades the congregation and of 
the good fellowship and spiritual hopes 
which it may be counted upon to con- 
serve. Mr. Knight has around him a 
large body of live folk and more than the 
usual proportion of youth awaiting his 
guidance and brotherly love. 





President Thwing in Boston 


Pres. C. F. Thwing, D. D., of the West- 
ern Reserve University, has been making 
Boston his headquarters for a week. He 
lectured on two successive Saturdays in 
the Twentieth Century Course, met a 
group of his college graduates at dinner 
and aided them in the organization of a 
local alumni association, preached the 
installation sermon of Mr. Kaight at 
Brighton and falfilled several other en- 
gagements. Heis rejoicing over Andrew 
Carnegie’s recent pledge to give Western 
Reserve University $100,000 to establish 
a training school for librarians. Mr. 
Carnegie has come to realize that it is as 
important to provide a competent libra- 
rian as it is toequip libraries. President 
Thwing was fortunate enough to be the 
one to press home the realization of this 
fact upon the great steel magnate. Dr. 
Thwing is contemplating an extended 
European trip next summer, in the 
course of which he will visit Constanti- 
nople and Russia. 





General Booth in Boston 


The founder of the Salvation Army 
planned his American tour in such a way 
that Boston was reserved for about the 
last city before his sailing for Eogland 
next week. His three days here were 
filled with services and made the occa- 
sion of theassembling of Salvation Army 
forces from different points in New Eng- 
land and of characteristic demonstra- 
tions on the street and in Boston Theater 
and Tremont Temple. He was greeted 
by great audiences and received the 
honor of being introduced, on Monday 
evening, by Governor Bates, who was 
flanked on the platform by a number of 
prominent citizens, The General has not 
ceased to make personal salvation the 
central burden of his message and his 
fervid appeals were rewarded by many 
decisions for the Christian life. 








If you want safe securities that can be readily and quickly realized on 


SECURED BY TRUST DEEDS 


Buy on selected Chicago real estate which has been passed upon by five experienced 
. realty valuators. Investors in this class of securitics AVOID DOUBLE 
First TAXATION because the notes pass by delivery in the same manncr as bonds 


or checks. This company was created for the express purpose of handling 
M safe securities of this nature and sells only that which it has had faith enough 
ortgage in to buy for itself. The Finance Committce meets daily and all vexatious 
delay is avoided. The book for investors only, ‘‘First-Mortgage Bond 
& Id and Trust Company Investment Methods,”’ is well worth owning, as it tells 
O how safc investments, large and small, arc made and how thcy can be readily 
and quickly realized on. Sent free to applicants. 
Notes Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of investors, may 
secure agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 











First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 


Organized Under the State Banking Law of Illinois. 


175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, 
Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. Irwin, 
(Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) Isaae N. Perry, John C. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard 


W. Sears, Jos. KE. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 

















The Gem of the West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIAISLANDS 
It isa 


DELIGHTFUL TROPICAL RESORT, 
WITH EQUABLE CLIMATE 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid 
Twin-Screw Steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL’ SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
OF THE 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construction, with 
accommodations as perfect as private yachts. They carry 
the United States mail, and are constructed and main- 
tained especially for the highest class of Passenger 
business. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 





Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vege- 
tation, its towering mountains and pictur- 
esque valleys, its perfect winter climate and 
excellent hotels, far eclipses any other win- 
ter resort in European or American waters 











Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 
meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
: this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, Philadelphia Long Wharf, Boston 
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Notes From Pilgrim Land 


Pilgrim Conference is home missionary soil. In 
view of the fact that a majority of the fourteen 
churches in the conference have long received an- 
nual grants from the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and are likely to need such help 
for years to come, information as to the condition 
of the churches is of interest. 


IN GENERAL 


The fourteen churebes have 1,063 members, 
1,364 families, and 1,235 pupils in Sunday school. 
The admissions during 1902 numbered 29, nine on 
confession and 20 by letter: the churches receiving 
most members were Plympton with nine additions 
and Kingston with six. Removals 1 umbered 42, 
28 by death, 12 by letter, two by revision of rolls. 
The smallest church has 29 members, the largest 
360. These fourteen churches, most of them with 
less than 50 active members each, raised in 1902, 
$15,227 for home expenses and gave in benevo- 
lences $1,500. The banner church in gifts was the 
struggling one at Carver, which contributed $130 
or $3.17 per member, and of this $3 per mem- 
ber went to regular Congregational objects. But 
not all are thus mindful of the missionary com- 
mandment of our Saviour, for the total benevo- 
lences of one self-supporting church amounted to 
$7, of which $5 was for ‘‘other objects”; so 
that this church aided our Congregational soci- 
eties by only four cents per member, which ac- 
cording to the Year-Book is exactly four cents per 
member more than was given in 1901 by sixteen 
churehes in Massachusetts. 

When it is remembered that most of these 
churches are located in towas whence factories 
and other industries have been departing for more 
than a generation, and where the barren soil, im- 
poverished by over 280 years of unscientific farm- 
ing, yields but small barvests, it may be seen that 
the members must still retain much of the ancient 
Pilgrim courage to keep up the battle so well and 
to raise $14.32 per member for home expenses and 
$1.42 per member for missions. 

Throughout the conference are many individuals 
and some whole families, who are completely in- 
different to all churches and to all the traditional 
forms of religious work. To reach those too in- 
different to make an effort to attend the churches, 
meetings and Sunday schools are held in halls, 
schoolhouses and chapels. The churches at Han- 
over, Hanson, Plympton, Manomet and the Church 
of the Pilgrimage are engaged in this missionary 
work. 

At Kingston the Sunday evening meeting has given 
place to a vesper service at five o’clock, the chief 
feature of which is the illustration of the sermon 
by stereopticon pictures. The church is crowded 








BUILDING BONES. 
Of Great Importance That Children 
Have Proper Food. 


A child will grow up with weak and small 
bones or strorg and sturdy frame, depending 
on the kind of food given. 

That’s why feeding the youngsters is of 
such great importance. The children do not 
select the food—the responsibility rests with 
the parent or guardian, or with you if you 
select the food for a boy or girl. 

The scientific selection of this food should 
begin as early as possible. That’s when the 
delicate little plant needs the tenderest care. 
A well-known lady of Calis Calif., says: 
**About two years ago my little niece was 
taken sick. hen medical aid was called one 
physician pronounced the case curvature of 
the spine; another called it softening of the 
bones and gave but little hope of her re- 
ym For _— Fad wylge — be 

ore her paren ought it anything but 
trouble from her teething. ‘ . 

“She had been fed on mushes and soft 
foods of different kinds, but at last her stom- 
ach could retain scarcely ones. At this 
time she had become a weak little skeleton of 
humanity that could not much more than 
stand alone. 

“The doctors changed her food several 
times until finally she was put on Grape- Nuts, 
which she relished from the first and ate at 
almost every meal and hex recovery has been 
wonderful. She has been gaining ever since 
in strength and weight. 

_** She has eaten dozens of kages of Gra 
Nuts in the last year and a haif and the child 
is now a rosy cheeked and healthy little gir), 
still clinging to her Grape-Nuts. 

“It is plain the food has saved her life by 
iving her body the needed material to keep 
t well and the bone material to build with.” 

ng given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
¢ 





as a result of the change, and many who had re. 
fused to hear the gospel are hungry to see it. The 
pastor’s evenings being thus left free, he conducts 
an evening preachipg service in the Union Chapel 
at Seaside. A flourishing Sunday school with over 
200 members has been held in the chapel for years, 
alsoan afternoon service for Italians ; but no preach- 
ing service in English has been held regularly in 
this thickly settled part of Plymouth for a long 
time. The response of the people to these new 
services has been thus far highly gratifying. 


ITS STRONGEST CHURCH 


The leading church of the conference, the Church 
of the Pilgrimage at Plymouth, has been much be- 
fore the public during the past few months. This 
has been not only because of its having entertained 
the State Association at its centennial session, and 
of the representation of the church by its pastor 
at the tercentenary celebration at Gainsborough, 
Eng., but also because of the protest of eminent 
Unitarians against the claim of the church to be at 
least the spiritual offspring of the Pilgrim church 
of Scrooby and Plymouth. The controversy as to 
which of the Plymouth churches is successor of the 
church of the Pilgrim fathers is again quiescent. 
Rev. D. M. James, pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrimage, has issued a pamphlet eontaining the 
original appeal for funds to erect a Memorial 
Church, the names of the distinguished members of 
the advisory committee and the protest ‘‘in the in- 
terest of historic truth and justice” signed by Pres- 
ident Eliot and other prominent Unitarians. The 
last half of the pamphlet gives the reply of the 
church to the protest, which it answers point by 
point. It is too early to say whether this is truly 
the end, or whether the already long story will not 
be continued in the next generation. Be that as it 
may, the discussion does not seem to have damp- 
ened the interest of Congregationalists in their 
purpose of erecting a: worthy memorial to the Pil- 
grim fathers. ‘ 

The Church of the Pilgrimage easily leads all the 
churches of Plymouth and of the whole conference 
in the variety and extent of its activities. For thir- 
teen years all pews have beén free, and during that 
time the people have been trained to give system- 
atically and generously. Each of its numerous so- 
cieties, guilds and leagues makes annually substan- 
tial gifts both to missionary objects and to the 
church treasury, thus keeping prominently before 
the minds of their members the duty of loyalty to 
the chureh and to the kingdom. E. M. B. 





Cuthbert Hall in India 


The Indian Witness’s estimate of the lec- 
tures on the Haskell foundation, just de- 
livered in Indian cities by Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is this: 


Dr. Hall, taking a line all his own, has 
worthily supplemented the two series 
of lectures already delivered by an argu. 
ment of noble outline and most impress- 
ive force. Itis no disparagement of the 
two series delivered by his predecessors 
to say that in our judgment Dr. Hall’s 
lectures constitute a more effective con- 
tribution to the solid enlightenment of 
the educated class in respect to the 
genius and essence of the Christian faith 
and, a8 a@ consequence, to the evangeli- 
zation of India’s students, than either 
of the series previously delivered. There 
is no risk in affirming that nothing finer 
in the line of apologetics than the last 
three lectures of the present series has 
ever been heard in Ind Although pre- 
pared in full recognition of all that affects 
the problem of religion in ancient and 
modern philosophy, and embodying the 
fruit of extensive study of the ethnic 
and historic religions, Dr. Hall’s lectures 
carried his auditors of all classes from 
height to height with remarkable ease 
and persuasive power. 


Eminent natives, non-Christian, at the close 
of the course given in Calcutta expressed 
their profit and their reverence for the 
teacher from the West. 





Of what use is it to know the German when 
we do not know the human? Or to know the 
Hebrew points when we do not know at all 
the points of our wonderfully punctuated hu- 
manity ?— Horace Bushnell. 
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KNOWS NO DISTINCTION. 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer From Ca- 
tarrh in This Climate. 


All observant physicians have noticed 
the enormous increase in catarrhal dis- 
eases in recent years, and the most lib- 
eral and enlightened have cheerfully given 
their approval to the new internal rem- 
edy, Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, as the most 
successful and by far the safest remedy 
for catarrh yet produced. a. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as 
soon as he had made a thorough test 
of this preparation, discarded inhalers, 
washes and sprays and now depends en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
treating catarrb, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says, ‘In patients who had 
lost the sense of smell entirely and even 
where the hearing has b g 1n to beaffected 
from catarrb, I have haa fi1e results after 
only a few weeks’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. I can neg explain their action 
on the theory that the cleansing and anti- 
septic properties of the tablets destroy 
the catarrhal germs wherever found be- 
cause I have found the tablets equal! 
valuable in catarrh of the throat an 
stomach as in nasal catarrh.” 

Dr. Estabrook says, “Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the throat, clear- 
ing the membranes of mucus, and speedily 
overcoming the hawking, coughing an 
expectorating.” 

y sufferer from catarrh will find 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets will give imme- 
diate relief and being in tablet form and 
pleasant to the taste, are convenient and 
always ready for use as they can be car- 
ried in the pocket and used at any time 
as they contain no poisonous drugs, but 
onl the cleansing, antiseptic properties 
of Hocalyptas bark, blood-root and Hy- 
drastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at 50 cents 
for complete treatment, 


wo GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 





The celebrated and effectual Cure without 
internal medicine. Propri WARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William 8t., N. ¥. 





Seeds 


lanted by farmer 


pai 
D. M. FERRY & GO., 
. Detroit, Mich. 











DON’T BELIEVE IT 
till you try it and find it true that the 


SYRACUSE EASY 
WASHER. 


is the greatest labor- 
saving device yet 
produced for making 
woman’s work easier. 
Wash with it for five 
weeks, then if not satisfied 
return the washer. We pay 
the freight both ways. 
Write for price list and 
free book of modern for- 
mulas for laundry use. 
DODGE & ZUILL 
542 S. Clinton St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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23: February 1903 
Our Readers’ Forum 


Vermont and Temperance Legis- 
lation | 


The local option, high license law has be- 
come the law of Vermont. It is comforting 
to be assured by the Boston Transcript that 
“there will be less liquor drunk by her in- 
habitants.” It is only from the city papers 
that we living here have been made aware 
of the great amount of drunkenness that the 
prohibitory law has fostered. But these ed- 
itors must be believed, for they have drawn 
their facts from their inner consciousness 
which must be true, even when their own 
correspondents in other columns have made 
a different showing. 

The facts as we know them are that in most 
of our towns children may grow up without 
ever having seen an intoxicated man, that 
in almost all, drinking and furnishing’ liquor 
for drinking are counted shameful, and that 
while liquor can be procured by sending for 
it, and sold by incurring the risk, it is not 
offered so freely as to be a constant menace. 
The new law proposes to make liquor selling 
legal, and drinking respectable. The state- 
ment that “less liquor will be drunk ” throws 
a curious light upon the action of the whole- 
sale liquor dealers in New York in sending 
$100,000 into the state, and upon the contribu- 
tions solicited by the Local Option League 
from hotel keepers and others in our cities. 
Such absolute unselfishness, such pure altru- 
ism does great credit to these contributors. 

Oar ministers have been practically unani- 
mous in opposition to the law, those who have 
come to us from states having local option 
feeling very strongly, and it has been a grief 
to many that The Congregationalist “has not 
known which way it wished the scale to 
turn,” and we hear expressions of regret that 
we have no Vermont Chronicle. 

The new law expressly allows “the fur- 
nishing of liquor by a person in his private 
dwelling, unless it be to an habitual drunk- 
ard, or unless such private dwelling becomes 
a place of public resort,” and requires the 
issue of druggists’ licenses upon the petition 
of five per cent. of the legal voters in non- 
license towns, and these dangerous )icenses 
which ninety-five per cent. of the voters can- 
not prevent may be as numerous as desired, 
and have only the same guards as our town 
agencies have had, which agencies have been 
the most valnerable feature of our old law, 
while the opportunity for personal profit to 








AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
What Postum Did There. 


A well-known figure at the National Capital 
is that of an attorney at-law and solicitor of 
patents, who has been practicing before the 
courts and the Department of the Interior at 
Washington for more than 25 years. The ex- 
perience of Rn ay ogy with coffee is 
unusually in for it proves that al- 
though the ill res from coffee are slow 
pone are sure. He says: “I have consumed 
coffee at my meals for many years, but of 
late years have been annoyed by deranged 
stomach and sleeplessness, pains in my head, 
nervousness and confusion of the mind. About 
18 months I quit coffee and commenced to 
use Postum Coffee and have experienced 
ban moat pleasing and beneficial results there- 


rom. 
a oo eth my digestion, row poo be mya 
or y m m0: 
n my brain. yoy and quieted 
nerves and mind, and enabled me to sl 
soundly 8 hours out of the 24. It has im 
buoyancy and cheerfulness to my daily life 
and — me to ey the br — of 
things in general. fitted me lo more 
brain work than ever before, and I would 
consider ita calamity to be deprived of its use. 
“T look on Postum as an absolute cure for 
the ills that coffee causes. It not only cures 
the ravages of coffee but stimulates to vigor 
y action the brain and all the organs 
of the human body. It has with me and with 
many of my friends and this is my authority 
for ” Name furnished by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the seller which the agency did not furnish 
is likely to stimulate business. Here, as well 
as in license towns, it will be for the interest 
of the vendor to encourage drinking and to 
make business by making drunkards. 

The controlling argument against the pro- 
hibitory law as it appears in the city papers 
is that prohibition cannot be enforced, that 
laws not enforced are productive of contempt 
for law, and that therefore the making of 
drunkards should be legalized and made re- 
spectable. You see us from a distance. Look- 
ing at your city from the same distance we 
are not able to- quite understand why the 
same arguments will not apply to laws vio- 
lated in Boston. Take a case that seems al- 
most precisely analogous—your laws against 
licentiousness, prohibiting street solicitation, 
houses of ill-fame or of assignation. Your 
police know of constant and flagrant viola- 
tions, but seem satisfied if they can prevent 
these becoming too conspicuous. Why should 
not the same arguments that your papers 
apply to Vermont liquor laws make it alto- 
gether desirable that all this business be 
made lawfal, licensed and respectable, and 
that attractive signs be displayed anywhere 
more than 200 feet away from churches or 
schoolheuses? Is the argument referred to 
sound ? 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. Henry FAIRBANKS. 


The defects of a license law are remedied 
relatively quickly, especially in a state with 
@ preponderance of temperance sentiment 
like Vermont; and it is quite obvious from 
Mr. Fairbanks’s letter that the present law 
is defective, if it makes it so easy and so 
tempting for druggists in non-license towns 
to enter upon the traffic. We made it quite 
clear, we think, in our editorial in the issue 
of Feb. 14, that passage of the local option law 
involved careful guarding of the license sys- 
tem in communities electirg it, and we re- 
ferred particularly to the perils from drug- 
gists. Non-enforcement of law against any 
practice breeds disrespect for law as a whole. 
Communal choice develops communal char. 
acter. The superiority of local option to 
state prohibition lies in the possibility of 
adjusting law to varying standards of com- 
munal ethics, and by frequent campaigns in 
which principles are discussed, keeping senti- 
ment aroused and opinion in touch with and 
back of law. The foreign-born voters now in 
Vermont are more likely to be won to New 
England standards by the educational tem- 
perance campaigns such as Massachusetts’ 
cities have prior to the annual elections than 
they are by the existence on the statue book— 
which they never read—of a law which by 
Mr. Fairbanks’s admission is unenforced in 
towns where they are numerous.— EDITORS. 





From. Cincinnati 


Cincinnati is enjoying special advantages in 
Bible instruction this winter. Prof. R. G. Moulton, 
under the auspices of the Y. W.C. A., is giving six 
lectures on the Stories, Oratory, Philosophy (‘ Wis- 
dom ’’), Lyrics and Songs, Dramatic Literature and 
The Historical and Literary Framework of the 
Bible. The Y. M.C. A. has just furnished five Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ by Prof. H. L. Willett, Ph. D., 
of Chicago University, and twice a day, Feb. 4-15, 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan preached strongly under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance to audi- 
ences taxing the capacity of the large auditorium 
of the Ninth Street Baptist Church. s 

Under the National Evangelistic Committee Pres- 
byterians held recently a three days’ “ mission” at 
Lane Seminary and the Walnut Hills Church, Drs. 
Chapman and Shaw of New York and McAfee of 
Chicago were speakers. D. M. P. 





British Congregationalists and Baptists, de- 
claring themselves as such, if enlisted in the 
British army may hereafter have the right to 
attend worship in churches of their own faith, 
just as Wesleyans and Presbyterians for 
some time have had the right to do. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. . 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered iow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The y use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved conditiop. of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no ible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
tne Buffale | ohn poy f th 

alo physic 8 of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
ag de breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent pm 
aration, yet I believe I get more and be 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ont in any of the ordinary charcoal 

ets.” 
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AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 








© GOUT & RHEUMATISW 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


PILLS 


» 


— 


; ill 


BLAIR’S = 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c. &$1. BaZa 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William &t., N. ¥. 








MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits Cured. Sanatorium 

Established 1875. Thousands 

ving failed elsewhere 
have been cured byus. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A Simple, Reliable 
Uric Acid Solvent 


should be used daily by 
Rheumatic or Gouty 
patients. 


At Draggists. 50c. 461, 
or by mail, from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 








Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 
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Greatest Record 


in the History of this 
Giant Company 
LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED AND PAID sg 272 ‘kai 


during 1902, including Ordinary Insurance ($87,000,000), over 


ASSETS, end of 1902, over ; ° > ° . 60 Millions 


INCOME, during 1902, over, . . 33 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, soni 1902, over , ‘ 9 Millions 
SURPLUS, over . sce mg ae 9 Millions 
POLICIES IN FORCE, 4 ‘ 5 Millions 


INCREASE IN PAID-FOR INSURAN CE i in F orce, over ]O§Y Millions 


MAKING THE GRAND TOTAL OF 


Paid-for Insurance in Force over 800 Millions 


Paid Policy-holders in 27 Years, nearly 68 Millions 


Features of the Year’s Administration were 


Marked Reduction in Expense Rate. Increased Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


The Progressive Management and the Judicious Care of, and Liberality in Dealing with, 
Policy-holders’ Interests, have made this 


ONE OF THE GREAT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE WORLD 


Write for Information of Policies or Agencies, Dept. £9, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


seen Ay ae INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. son. DRYDEN, 


ent. 


Newark, N. J. 
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